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The Outlook. 


The Nicaragua Canal Commission is on its way 
home from Greytown. Some of the con- 
“glusions reached by its members have been 
telegraphed, but their report will not be 
ready until November. It is reported that 
they will recommend a slight change in the 

proposed route of the canal, and will criti- 
S cise the preceding management of the en- 

terprise. They think, the telegram says, 
= that the canal can be completed in six or 
§ even years, but that the cost will exceed 
>the estimates of the projectors — that 
Fa $10,000,000 will not be an excessive figure. 





b Trolley cars are running in New York with no 

3 trolley in sight. In a cable trench between 
the rails (which may be utilized for a cable 
if desired ) electrical connection is made with 
conductors passing downward from the cars. 
The motors for this underground trolley are 
the same as those commonly used. This 
change from a cable to a conduit road ap- 
pears to work well, The absence of feed 
and <ther wires not only saves danger, but 
gives a cleaner, neater look to the whole 
toad. If the conduit can be successfully 
operated in the winter, it will, no doubt, be 
generally adopted. 





The new president of that tumultuous little repub- 
lic, Peru, Don Nicolas Pierola, has figured 
prominently in its history. Twenty-five 
years ago he was “‘ minister of the hacien- 
do,” or secretary of the treasury, and ar- 
ranged that system of credits with Euro- 
pean bankers by which Peru entered upon 
its extravagant system of public works. In 
the war with Chile he commanded the army 
defending Lima when that city was capt- 
ured by its foes. Subsequently he was dic- 
tator, an exile, a State prisoner, a revolu- 
tionist, and now, these strange vicissi- 
tudes, at the age of 56, he occupies the 
presidential chair by a large majority of 
thé votes of the people. How long he will 
occupy it, will appear further on. 





Six of the public school buildings in New York 
city will be thrown open, during the six 
weeks’ vacation, to children of all ages, 
sizes, and nationalities, who will be in- 
structed by seventy-six teachers in practi- 
cal as well as book knowledge, and be 
taken on fresh-air excursions and be 
formed into chorus classes. The scheme is 
under the charge of the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, with the 
co-operation of the Board of Education. 
That the children enjoyed the opportuni- 
ties given last year was made evident by 
the crowd that gathered on the day of reg- 
istration. Five thousand children were 
enrolled last week. The scheme has worked 
well in this city also. 





In the attempt to erect a lighthouse or beacon on 
the dangerous Diamond Shoals, nine miles 
off Cape Hatteras, every engineer who has 
tried has thus far failed. Vast cylinders of 
boiler iron have been dropped to the shift- 
ing sands with the hope that they could be 
forced through to the bedrock below and 
serve as a foundation — but without success. 
The Lighthouse Board last year tried to 
secure a firm base for a building by driving 
iron piles by hydraulic jets deep into the 
tand. The piles were driven and a super- 
structure begun, but the fall storms played 
havoc with the undertaking. The super- 
structure was washed away and the piles 
swisted into corkscrews. A lighthouse must 








be erected for the safety of mariners on 
that shoal, but its builder has not yet come 
to the front. 

On the north fork of the San Joaquin River, in Cal- 
ifornia, is a waterfall only 18 inches in diam- 
eter at the bottom, flowing down a preci- 
pice 1,410 feet. This power is being utilized 
to drive some of the largest dynamos ever 
made, which, when completed, will generate 
electricity for lighting the city of Fresno 
thirty-three miles away, running all its fac- 
tories, mills, printing-presses, elevators, 
packing-houses, street-cars and other ma- 
chinery, and having enough in reserve to 
meet the needs of the city when it will be 
four or five times as large as at present. 





The most northern port in Africa ts Bizerta in 
Tunis, thirty-eight miles northwest of the 
capital. Its harbor had been of but little 
value until the French took hold of it, and 
not only deepened it and threw out jetties 
for ite protection, but also cut a wide canal 
nearly a mile long and thirty feet deep to 
Lake Bizerta on the south. This lake is 
about seven miles in diameter and from 32 
to 39 feet deep. Lagoons and high hills 
make it inaccessible except by the canal. 
In this secluded sheet of water the navies 
of the world might ride. Its possession by 
the French, with the port and outlet, will 
be of incalculable advantage from a mili- 
tary point of view. 





Now that Russia has guaranteed the first instalment 
of the Chinese loan, she seems disposed to 
assume the championship of Ohina’s inter- 
ests. She is pressing Japan to name a date 
when the latter will withdraw all her troops 
from the Ohinese mainland: Japan de- 
clines to evacuate Port Arthur and other 
ports until the war indemnity is paid; and 
meantime, foreseeing friction, is despatch- 
ing all her troops northward to seize Korea 
in case Russia should become aggressive. 
That Russia is disposed to be peremptory, 
to say the least, is clear both from the above 
demand and from the fact that she has 
ordered four of her largest ironclads to join 
her squadron in the Far East. 





That idiots may be improved, educated, and pos- 
sibly cured, is demonstrated by the recent 
report of a training school in England 
which takes these imbeciles in charge. 
More than 30 per cent. of those under treat- 
ment were taught to conform to moral and 
social law and to “ work like the third of a 
man;’’ more than 40 per cent. were ren- 
dered capable of conducting, under friend- 
ly control, the ordinary transactions of life, 
of “working like two-thirds of a man; ”’ 
and some 25 or 30 per cent. have risen 
so closely to the standard of manhood that 
only experts could differentiate them from 
ordinary young men and women. The 
course of training in this remarkably suc- 
cessful institution lasts seven years. 





Postponed, Not Settled. 


The Manitoba school question — or rather 
the defiant attitude of the Manitoba au- 
thorities against the ‘‘ remedial legisiation ”’ 
for the re-establishment of Roman Oatho- 
lic schools in that province which the Im- 
perial Privy Council has practically or- 
dered the Dominion government to enact 
and enforce — came near causing a crisis at 
Ottawa last week which threatened not 
merely the continuance of Oonservative 
rule, but also the maintenance of the fed- 
eralunion. The dilemma was a peculiar one. 
The French ministers of the cabinet, repre- 
senting the Roman Oatholic province of 
Quebec, insisted on coercion. The Protest- 
ant province of Ontario, through its repre- 
sentatives, resisted coercion. The cabinet 
voted delay —to postpone legislation until 
the next session. Thereupon three of the 
ministers —the Postmaster General, the 
Minister of Public Works, and the Minister 
of Agriculture—resigned. The first two 
consented to retain their portfolios, pro- 
vided Minister Foster would promise the 
House that a remedial bill would be intro- 
duced by the government at the next ses- 





sion in January. The Minister of Agricult- 
ure would not withdraw his resignation. 
The crisis is tided over, but it will re-oc- 
cur. The Conservatives, who have been in 
power for seventeen years, must meet the 
issue or go under. The Liberals, if they 
take power, must also face the issue; and if 
they concede to Manitoba, they will antag- 
onize the province of Quebec; if they pla- 
cate the latter, they will lose the former by 
secession. The Manitobans will make no 
compromise — and they will win, at what- 
ever hazard. 


Religious Independence in Japan. 

The action taken a few months ago by the 
officials of the great missionary boards in 
New York and Oanada, urging self-support 
on the part of native churches in foreign 
lands wherever practicable in order that 
the funds thus saved might be used in 
opening up new work, was anticipated by 
certain churches in Japan — those es- 
pecially which are controlled by the 
American Board. These show a dispo- 
sition to take things into their own hands — 
both support and control. In certain 
places — Kumamoto, for instance — the 
missionaries have not only, if reports be 
true, been dispensed with, but they have 
been turned out of the residences provided 
for them by the Board, and been compelled 
to find refuge in Osaka and Nagasaki. How 
far this restlessness of foreign control is 
due to growing divergences in doctrine, to 
adesire to adapt the truths taught by the 
missionaries to Japanese modes of thought, 
will probably be made clear when the dep- 
utation ted by the American Board 
to visit Japan and investigate the con/i- 
tion of things shall complete their work 
and make their report. 








Geographers in Council. 


The Sixth International Congress opens 
in London on the 26th inst. It is expected 
that over a thousand delegates from vari- 
ous geographical societies, together with 
leading educators, will attend the meet- 
ings. Twenty different governments will 
be officially represented. Specialists of 
wide renown will discuss methods of geo- 
graphical education, oceanography, cartog- 
raphy, Arctic and Antarctic research, the 
best methods of representing the configu- 
ration of the earth’s surface, geographical 
implements, explorers’ equipments, etc. 
Dr. John Murray, of the “‘ Challenger ” ex- 
pedition, will be there; also Admiral Mark- 
ham, who reached the highest north ever 
attained by English explorers; and Profs. 
Levasseur and Dubois of France, and Mr. 
H. J. Mackinder, Oxford lecturer on geog- 
raphy. This country will be represented 
by Judge Oharles P. Daly, Gen. A. W. 
Greely, Hon. W. T. Harris, Mr. W. W. 
Rockhill, the Tibetan explorer, and others. 
An exhibit will be made of historical atlas- 
es, portraits of explorers, photographs, 
globes, instruments, and the like, The 
Oongress will be heid in the Imperial Insti- 
tute, near the South Kensington Museum. 





The British Elections. 


The collapse of the Liberal party, as in- 
dicated thus far by the election returns, is 
one of the most surprising events in British 
politics. That the party which rallied 
around Gladstone, and represented the 
most progressive ideas and moral impulses 
of the United Kingdom,should go so utterly 
to pieces as the figures show at the time we 
go to press, is almost incredible. The returns 
so far assure the electioa of 149 Conserva- 
tives, 22 Unionists, 25 Liberals, 4 Anti-Par- 
nellites, and 4 Parnellites. The Unionists 
have gained 19 seats. Sir W. V. Harcourt 
has been badly defeated in Derby, which for 
years has been strongly Liberal. J. Keir 
Hardie has lost his seat, as has also hap- 
pened to other labor leaders. Even John 
Burns fell off 1,316 votes and is returned on 
the slender majority of 244. The Rt. Hon. 
O, J. Shaw-Lefevre was politically repudi- 
ated at Bradford. The elections will last 
nearly a week longer, but no one believes 





that the Liberals will recover in any sense 
their fofmer position. To whatever cause 
this astonishing reaction is due — and all 
sorts of explanations are offered — Lord 
Salisbury can count upon a triumphant ma- 
jority in the next House and on a prolonged 
lsase of power. 





Cuba’s New Representative. 


To succeed José Marti, who was recently 
killed while conducting insurgent opera- 
tions in Cuba, the revolutionary societies in 
this country and Mexico elected Senor 
Thomas Estrada Palma as their “ delegate,”’ 
or “ representative.”” He will be the ex- 
ecutive head of the movement outside the 
island, laboring especially to further the 
cause of Ouban independence without in- 
fringing the laws of neutrality, and to ob- 
tain, if possible, recognition of belligerent 
rights both here and in South America. 
The new executive is a Ouban; he was iden- 
tified with the insurrection of 1868, held 
office in the provisional government, and 
was captured and sent to Spain where he 
spent a year in the famous prison in the 
Oastle of Figueros. On his release he 
went to France and came thence to this 
eountry. He spent a short time in Hon- 
duras, holding the office of postmaster 
general, For some years he has been 
at the head of a large school for boys 
in Central Valley, N. Y. He is said to be a 
man of broad views and great executive 
ability. His services in the previous rebell- 
ion, and his perfect familiarity with the dif- 
ficulties to be encountered and the agente 
through whom he is to work, inspire the 
belief that his leadership will be discreet 
and vigorous 





A Record of Rare Usefulness. 


The celebration, on Monday last, of the 
fiftieth wedding anniversary of Rev. Dr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Gallaudet of New York, 
by their many friends, recalled the long and 
faithful service performed by the Gallau- 
dete, father and son, in behalf of those 
born without the power of speech or hear- 
ing. The elder Gallaudet founded in 1817, 
at Hartford, Conn., the first school in this 
country for the instruction of deaf mutes. 
He married one of his pupils. The son in 
1843 joined the staff of the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution in New York city, and, two 
years later, also married a pupil, After 
teaching for fifteen years, Dr. Gallaudet 
felt called to higher duty and founded the 
St. Ann’s Free Church where hundreds of 
these unfortunates were baptized, con- 
firmed and instructed. In 1892 he resigned 
the active rectorship in order to engage in 
broader mission work. Meantime, howev- 
er, he had founded the Gallaudet Home for 
Deaf Mutes in Poughkeepsie — for those 
who are aged and infirm — and the Church 
Mission to Deaf Mutes. He is now 73 years 
old, but still full of zeal and usefulness. 





Rescue Training. 


St. Bartholomew's parish (Rev. Dr. 
Greer’s)in New York city has undertaken 
practical work in many lines and with gin- 
gular success. Its Loan bureau has become 
an established and exceedingly helpful insti- 
tution, offering loans to worthy people on 
furniture, etc., at reasonable rates and thus 
tiding over financial emergencies. Its Em- 
ployment bureau finds places on an average 
for 250 persons every month. But its latest 
venture — the Training School for Rescue 
Workers — promises to be one of spiritual 
and far-reaching usefulness. The object of 
this school is to drill volunteers for practi- 
cal rescue work. They are required to live 
in rooms in tenement houses, and study 
tenement and non-churchgoing life, with 
ite temptations. They are taught in the 
best methods of informal speaking and 
singing, and are expected to memorize 
quotable Scripture. Each one has a con- 
vert under his charge to whom he is to give 
at least one hour of attention daily, He 
also attends daily lectures on the element- 
ary doctrines of Christianity. Sixteen pu- 
pils joined the school at ite inauguration 
= spring, and it will be reopened in the 
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Our Contributors. 


GOD’S WORLD. 
Rev. Arthur John Lockhart. 


Thou, beauteous earth, by angels trod! 
Ye splendid skies and dread, — 

My Father’s house!— and yet the sod 

Was pillow for the Son of God, 
Where He might lay His head! 


Ye noble wilderness of trees, 

With wood-walks cool and dim! 
His were your charms and mysteries ; 
And yet ye gave, for soothing ease, 

The naked cross to Him! 


Ye streams, from your cool heights that burst, 
Where doth the wild deer sip, 

Ye were His own; yet, when at worst, 

The dying Saviour said, “I thirst!” 
Ye wet not then His lip. 


O world, so fair, with pleasure girt, 
So wonderful to see! 

Must mortals love thee to their hurt ? 

And if unkind to Him thou wert, 
Canst thou be good to me? 


Hampden, Maine, June 25. 





THE SPIRITUAL PREPONDERANCE. 


Rev. Daniel Steele, D. D. 


F I should say that the spiritual forces in 
i every Christian should have dominion, 
there would be no dissent heard from any 
believer in Christ. We evince that we are 
sons of God by being led by His Spirit. 

What is true of the individual is also true 

of churches. ‘The spiritual part of the 
membership should govern the local church. 
Dr. Buckley has recently strongly protested 
against the selection of merely nominal 
Christians for the official boards and quar- 
terly conferences of our Methodist Episco- 
cal societies. The temptation is very great 
to put the . 

Temporalities in the Care of Unspiritual Men 


if they happen to have long purses or 
strong social influence. As a counterbal- 
ance, spiritual men and women should be 
selected to conserve the spiritualities of 
the society. The distinctively spiritual 
officers in our societies are exhorters, local 
preachers, and class-leaders. All of these 
were found in nearly every society in our 
early history. But we in New England 
have outlived the exhorter. No living spec- 
imens are extant. There are scarcely no 
local preachers in those parts of our coun- 
try where the circuit system has disap- 
peared. We give them nothing to do where 
thore are no out-appointments for preach- 
ing. The station has killed the lay preacher. 
He exists among us only as an embryo 
traveling preacher. As aspiritual force in 
the government of the local church he has 
disappeared. The spirituality of the of- 
ficiary now depends on the clags-leaders. 
But their number is rapidly diminishing 
with the decline of attendance upon class- 
meeting. When they come into the quar- 
terly conference they may very appropri- 
ately salute the presiding elder as the glad- 
jators greeted the Koman emperor when 
they entered the coliseum: Morituri te sal- 
utamus —‘* About to die, we salute you.” 
In some of our churches every one of these 
spiritual gladiators is dead. The classes are 
disbanded, or they exist only 4s fossil re- 
mains. The next generation must visit our 
Historical Rooms and study their skeletons, 
if they wish to know anything about an ex- 
tinct race. 

What effect is this state of things having 
P Preserving the Balance of Power 
to the spiritual part of the church? There 
may be in the governing body thirteen 
stewards, nine trustees, one Sunday-school 
superintendent, and one president of the 
Epworth League. Here are twenty-four 
quarterly conference voters who are usual- 
ly selected on other grounds than their deep 
piety. There should be an equal number of 
strictly spiritual voters, godly, though poor 
in this world’s goods, men and women who 
know God and who would be counted on 
the spiritual side of every question. What 
should be, our book of Discipline has pro- 
vided for. Every pastor has the authority 
to appoint as many sub-pastors, or class- 
leaders, as he thinks best for the good of 
the society, and he may keep them all in 
office though their classes have ceased to 
hold separate meetings. My authority for 
this remarkable statement is 53 of our 
Discipline: “In the arrangement of cluss- 
meetings two or more classes may meet to- 
gether, and be conducted according to such 
a plan as shall be agreed upon by the lead- 
ers in concurrence with the preacher in 
charge.” Here is a charter for a score of 
eaders with only one clase-meeting, if nec- 





essary, to preserve the spiritual prepon- 
derance. 

In my recent travels I met a pastor whose 
members were 1,320, with only two classes 
and two leaders. Wishing to make a spir- 
itual advance which required the consent of 
his official board, he was defeated in his 
purpose by a voteof7to6. How many 
sub-pastors or leaders was it proper for him 
to have had? If he had appointed 26, each 
would have 50 souls under his or her 
watch-care. He was defeated because he 
was not a good general. He did not have 
as large a staff of loyal officers as he should 
have had in order to conserve the spiritual 
interests of his people. 

Again, another evil tendency of weaken- 
ing the spiritual element in the manage- 
ment of our churches is to 


Widen the Chasm 


between them and the toiling and tempted 
masses. When these eagle-eyed watchers 
of the church see only the rich put into of- 
fice and the pious poor passed by, though 
richly endowed with natural and spiritual 
gifts, they are not attracted, but rather re- 
pelled. The church that draws the masses 
to its altars is bound to win not only many 
souls for Christ, but much strength in the 
future. For poor people regenerated are 
put on the highway to competence, to afflu- 
ence, and to wealth. The Ohristian virtues 
— industry, temperance and frugality — are 
also economic qualities which create riches. 
That young fish-peddler in the streets of 
Boston today crying, ‘‘ Fine oys! fine oys!” 
whose wife is just learning to write — so 
poor and neglected was she in childhood — 
is a millionaire in disguise. He will found a 
Methodist university, if some second Wilbur 
Fisk hails him as he trundles his wheel- 
barrow, grasps him by the hand, talks to 
him about his soul, leads him to Ohrist, and 
turns his energies towards the church by 
calling him to some office therein. 
How true is it today that the 


Gospel Way of Treating Humanity, 
however poor and despised, is the way to 
build up mighty ecclesiasticisms and ed- 
ucational institutions for the benefit of 
future generations. Of what we have said 
in this paperthis is thesum. Let the Holy 
Spirit rule in your churches through spirit- 
ual majorities, Such may be created in all 
Methodist Episcopal societies by a lawful 
use of pastoral power in the recognition of 
spiritual excellence. My dear brethren in 
the pastorate, don’t drop veteran leaders 
because the Epworth League, or some other 
cause, has weakened their class-meetings. 
Mass the meetings; and keep the leaders in 
your official boards, as the Discipline ad- 
vises. Often it may be wise to appoint as 
many stewards spiritual as you have stew- 
ards temporal. Spiritual backers are as 
needful as temporal backers. It also helps 
your grip on the unchurched multitudes. 

Milton, Mass. 








THE WORLD'S CONVENTION OF THE 
WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPER- 
ANCE UNION. 

Rev. James T. Docking, Ph, D. 


OSSIBLY no steamer has carried out of 
New York harbor a happier band of 
Americans than the one hundred and fifty 
White Ribboners who sailed in the “‘ Ber- 
lin” on June 5 at 4 P.M. These were the 
delegates and friends who were to attend 
the World’s Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, to be held in 
London. Many hundreds of people from 
various States came to the docks to say 
good-bye and “ Bon Voyage,” and in all re- 
spects it wasa ‘‘ bon voyage.” Of course 
the luxury of being seasick was freely 
granted to all; Rev. Dr. Morris, professor 
in our Boston University, being about the 
only one who failed to obey the Scriptural 
injunction to “cast his bread upon the 
waters.” 

Even before the arrival in London the 
delegates were accorded a gracious welcome 
by some of the London dignitaries who 
came to Southampton to extend English 
greetings, Rev. Dr. Lunn, who had so ad- 
mirably planned the excursion, was among 
those who first greeted the Americans. 
Then our own Miss Jessie Ackerman, who 
has twice circumnavigated the globe, trav- 
eling 150,000 miles in the interest of the 
White Ribbon cause, was also at Southamp- 
ton to greet her American sisters. But the 
greatest welcome was shown to Americans 
upon reaching London, when they were in- 
formed that over two hundred pulpits were 
open to our female brethren for the follow- 
ing Sabbath; and every man of them went 
to their appointment. 

On Monday a large body of women, rep- 
resenting every county in England and 





®very country under the British flag, met in 
City Temple, which has been the arena of 
that most famous of all preachers, Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Parker, who led in the morning de- 
votions. This was the first meeting of the 
British Woman’s Temperance Association, 
presided over by Lady Henry Somerset, the 
president, the mention of whose name in any 
English audience is always the signal for an 
outburst of applause. The temperance senti- 
ment and organization is advancing through- 
out the English domain, as was shown by the 
various reports. During the year 225 new 
societies have been added to the B. W. T. U.; 
175 of these were formed in England, 62 in 
Wales, and 22 in Scotland. One of the 
most interesting features of this convention 
was the introducing of the anti-lynching 
resolution which, after a most animated dis- 
cussion, in which our American sisters free- 
ly participated, was unanimously adopted 
amid cheers, great applause, and the waving 
of handkerchiefs. When our British sisters 
took up the question of election of officers, 
it was a very significant fact that everybody 
again favored there-election of Lady Henry 
Somerset. A series of resolutions were in- 
troduced upon several topics relating to 
temperance legislation, which favored Sun- 
day closing in England, the total abolition 
of grocers’ license, and the prohibition of 
the sale of drinks to children. Other reso- 
lutions, affirming the importance and neces- 
sity of obtaining Parliamentary franchise 
for women, were introduced. 

At 10 o’clock on Wednesday morning, in 
the great Queen’s Hall, the biennial meet- 
ing of the W. W. O. T. U. was called to 
order by the president, Miss Frances E. 
Willard, supported by Lady Henry Somer- 
set and Mother Stewart, our grand old Meth- 
odist crusader from Ohio, who some twenty 
years ago came to England and formed the 
B. W. T. U. In this vast audience there 
were about three thousand ladies and one 
thousand delegates, representing thirty dif- 
ferent nations between Finland in the 
north, Tasmania in the south, China in the 
east, and Oalifornia in the west. Lady 
Henry Somerset gave a characteristically 
happy and hearty English welcome to the 
foreign delegates, reminding them that the 
first president of the W. W. O. T. U. was an 
Englishwoman — Mrs. M. Bright Lucas (the 
sister of the distinguished John Bright). 
The chief event of this first session was the 
masterful address of Miss Willard, which 
document far surpassed in every particular 
anything ever yet presented in all the annals 
of temperance literature. It included re- 
views of the forty-two departments of the 
W. ©. T. U. and of all the political and 
social reforms throughout the world. Miss 
Willard declared that the temperance cause 
is God’s pentecost in the homes of the peo- 
ple, and that the ballot for women is part 
and parcel of the prohibition cause; that 
she did not know a white-ribbon woman 
who was not a Prohibitionist, a women’s 
suffragist and purity worker, and an ear- 
nest sympathizer with the wage-earners. 
Among the recommendations, the president 
urged that a department of Amusement for 
the people, to.secure decent recreation, be 
formed; also a department of Labor, a de- 
partment of Purity and Mercy, and one of 
Ohristian Oitizenship. Much to the regret 
of the American delegates, the president 
recommended that the International Head- 
quarters be established in London. Then 
came the reports of the various inter- 
national officers, giving the result of the 
year’s labor in their special departments. 
Visitors and fraternal delegates, from twen- 
ty-five great temperance organizations, and 
men and women prominent in some special 
department of reform, were introduved. 
These included many of the most illustrious 
names in Church and State, and from all 
quarters of the civilized world, two of the 
members of the British Parliament being 
among the number. 

Nev before had any Atlantic steamer 
carricd across such prized and precious 
freight as was contained in the seventeen 
boxes carefully stored in the hold of the 
“ Berlin.” These boxes weighed over 1,700 
pounds and contained the famous Polyglot 
Petition, which was started in our country 
and presented to our Government last 
February by Lady Henry Somerset, Miss 
Willard, and Rev. Dr. Lunn, and is soon to 
be presented to the governments of the 
world. This great object lesson is now 
about 2,000 yards long, and bears the actual 
signatures of two million persons, and 
about seven and a half million of people 
voting for it by organizations or societies. 
These signatures are in fifty different lan- 
guages. It is the largest petition ever 
secured on behalf of any subject, and the 
first one that is world-wide in its purpose 
and signers. At the head of all these 


nam on this sacred scroll stands our hon- 
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ored Neal Dow. Then among the English 
names are those of Sir Wilfrid Lawson and 
his associates in Parliament, Dean Farrar 
Canon Wilberforce, the late 0. H. Spur. 
geon and Ballington Booth. This petition 
was used to festoon and decorate the 
Albert Hall on Thursday evening when 
twelve thousand people witnessed the 
greatest, most picturesque temperaneg 
demonstration ever yet witnessed. Ev 
seat was occupied, and many thousands 
were refused admission. The enthusiasm 
was ataclimax. It was a combination of 
the enthusiasm of all civilized nations, The 
vast audience was wild with exciteme _1 
when Miss Willard and Lady Henry Somer- 
set entered the hall heading the imposing 
procession, and escorted by a body- guard 
of men from the Royal Navy. Then came 
the delegates of all the great temperance 
societies, some in uniform, and others in 
regalia. Afterwards came representatives 
in costume, bearing the flags of the coun- 
tries under which the temperance work ig 
organized. While these groups, numbering 
in all nearly a thousand persons, passed to 
their seats, the various national anthems 
were played by a large orchestra; and the 
choir of eight hundred voices, all in a blue 
costume, called the White Ribbon Choir, 
sung the World’s Women’s Hymn, “ All 
round the world the ribbon white is 
twined.”” This great international temper- 
ance demonstration was addressed by Lady 
Henry Somerset, Miss Willard, Canon Wil. 
berforce, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, J. H. Raper, 
Mrs. Hoffman, of Missouri, Mrs. Hunt, of 
Boston, Miss Belle Kearney, of Mississippi, 
who has just been selected as the next all- 
round-the-world W. O. T. U. missionary, 
and Miss Lilian Phelps, of Canada. 

The next day (Friday) all the delegates 
from the various countries were invited to 
a public reception given at Reigate, one of 
the homes of Lady Henry Somerset. About 
twelve hundred people took the special 
train, and enjoyed, as only foreigners can 
do, the hespitality shown them by this 
Queen Elizabeth of our modern days, who 
has paid all of the expenses of six of the 
foreign delegates attending the Convention. 
The foreign delegates also were given a 
reception by the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress at the Mansion House, and re- 
ceived other civic and social attentions 
while in the city. 

On Sunday afternoon the great farewell 
services were held at Exeter Hall, and thus 
closed one of the most enthusiastic, unpar- 
alleled temperance gatherings ever held in 
this or any other world. 








THE NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY — 
A REPLY. 


Hon. Orrington Lunt. 
Vice President of University Board of Trustees. 


N the issue of Zion’s HERALD for June 
26, your Chicago correspondent, in ref- 
erence to Northwestern University, alleges 
that since Dr. Rogers became president 
“the spirit of the institution has totally 
changed; ” that “instead of the simplicity 
of life and manners which formerly pre- 
vailed, there are swell receptions with cards 
and dancing;” that “the president is 
charged with being dictatorial in his man- 
agement, appearing to ignore not only the 
alumni, but the faculties and even the 
trustees; and that “‘ under former man- 
agement the University was in vital union 
with the church.” Taken in connection 
with the Commencement address of Dr. 
Abbott on evolution, which is made an oc- 
casion for further strictures upon the man- 
agement of the school both in the letter 
referred to and in an editorial, the im- 
pression is made that Northwestern Uni- 
versity has been given over entirely to the 
world, the flesh, and materialistic evolu- 
tion. 

As to Dr. Abbott’s address, it is quite 
enough to say that Dr. Abbott was not in- 
vited to give an address on evolution, and it 
is hardly fair to hold the authorities of the 
University responsible for a guest’s abuse of 
hospitality and of the courtesies of the oc- 
casion. Nor should it be necessary to add 
that the University, as represented by ite 
officers and faculties, does not endorse or 
sympathize with Dr. Abbott’s views. 

Just what your correspondent means by 
“‘ swell receptions with cards and dancing” 
in connection with the University, is hard 
to understand. Certainly no such recep- 
tions have ever been held under University 
auspices. So far as the internal order of 
the University is concerned, with reference 
to dancing, the discipline is much more 
strict than it ever was under any of Dr. 
Rogers’ predecessors. Dancing by the 
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young women among themselves in the 
Woman’s Hall, formerly permitted, has 
peen discontinued; and young women once 
allowed to attend parties at private houses 
where there was dancing @re no longer per- 
mitted to do so unless they file letters from 
their parents requesting such permission. 
In a company of 2,500 students, many of 
whom are not Methodists and do not feel 
themselves bound by the Discipline of our 
church, dancing and card-playing may and 
bly do occur; 80, too, among the cit- 
jsens of Evanston who, though not Method- 
ists, are friends of the University and include 
the faculties and students among their 
at receptions, ‘‘swell” and otherwise; 
put the University cannot be held responsi- 
ble for these. To exercise such control as 
might meet the views of your correspond- 
ent would require a complete change in the 
policy of the University, necessitating a 
law excluding every applicant who declines 
to be governed by the rules established for 
the government of members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Ohurch. Whether such a 
policy is best, must be determined by the 
trustees, many of whom are among the 
best known and most successful ministers 
of our church. In respect to its present 
policy Northwestern follows the line adopt- 
ed by Middletown, Boston and Syracuse 
Universities. 

It is to be regretted that, in summarizing 
the changes which have taken place since 
Dr. Rogers’ accession to the presidency, 
your correspondent found no room for 
mention of the religious work being done 
in the University. It is doubtful if at any 
time in the history of the school more or 
more systematic work was ever done for 
the religious culture of this great body of 
young people. The study of the English 
Bible, not before in the curriculum, has 
been introduced, and a special course of 
University sermons on Christian Evidences 
has been established. The rules regulat- 
ing attendance at college chapel are strict- 
er than they used to be, and the chapel 
service itself has been enriched and beauti- 
fied, so that it has now become a popular 
institution with the students. It is a fact of 
too much significance to be overlooked in 
this connection that Northwestern has 
more students preparing for the Methodist 
ministry than any other college in Method- 
ism; and that there are twice as many 
members in its volunteer mission band as 
there are in any other band in the State. 
The students, during the past four years, 
have with aid from citizens and friends car- 
ried on a successful “ settlement ’’ work in 
one of the neglected wards of Chicago, while 
the Christian Association of the University 
is not only the largest, but the most ag- 
gressive and enterprising, of any in con- 
nection with the educational institutions of 
Illinois. Under the auspices of this Asso- 
ciation an extensive revival was carried on 
last winter, while its classes for Bible study 
and its prayer-meetings are well attended 
and productive of great good. Every fa- 
cility is afforded by the authorities for the 
prosecution and extension of this work, so 
that there is probably no school in our con- 
nection where a student has more or better 
religious opportunities than at Northwest- 
ern. 

The charge of dictatorship against Dr. 
Rogers can hardly be serious. The trust- 
ees manifestly believe in his administra- 


tion, seeing that they uniformly approve 

report and continue him in office. The 
difference with the alumni is one mos 
simply their representation on the hoard o 
trustees. The principal issue has respect to 
the method of election, and that issue is 
being considered by the board through a 
special committee. It is an old contention, 
and one for which the president isin no 
wise responsible. 


Evanston, Tl. 





—— 


CLASS OF “ SEVENTY,” WESLEYAN. 
Alfred 8. Roe. 


HE prospect of twenty-five years is much 
longer than the retrospect. When, in 1870, 
the members of this class took their sheepskins, 
the future seemed so long and distant that a 
quarter-centennial was hardly contemplated ; 
but it came ali the same, and was largely attend- 
ed. Thirty-two men out of thirty-eight are 
still living, and, of these, twenty-two spent a 
large part of the night of June 25 at the Chaffee 
House, Middletown, Conn., where the reunion 
was held. There are some interesting features 
in connection with this class that it may not be 
amiss to state here. 

The entrance of “ Seventy,” in 1866, marked 
the beginning of the new order of things in the 
college. When we came, all wondered what the 
nondescript, white, octagonal building on the 
campus, west of the old chapel, was, not recog- 
nizing the astronomical observatory; but our 
first term saw that cleared away and the founda- 
tions of the new library building laid. Then in 
Successive years, during our stay, came the new 
Chapel, Judd Hall, and the repaired Observatory 








Hall. The course of study was extended, and 
we learned to recognize Dr. Cummings as the 
Builder. There entered with us no less than ten 
men who had served a longer or shorter term in 
the army during the Rebellion, and, what is 
equally interesting, all of these men were grad- 
uated and all are living today. The class of ’68 
had only two veterans; that of 69, four; ’71 had 
three; '72 only one; and ’73, three, which prac- 
tically closed the record. We were thirty-eight 
in number at graduation, being the largest class, 
with one exception (that of 1860), from the 
founding of the college, and, till 1885, no subse- 
quent class equaled our numbers. In one way 
or another we lost sixteen men during our four 
years. We were in college before the days of 
society halls and receptions, During our senior 
year we expected to take tea with the president 
and with Dr. Johnston — the pleasant face of the 
latter, with that of his lovable wife, forms a 
beautiful picture in the memories of all of us. 
There were few, if any, elegantly furnished 
rooms, but there were opportunities for study 
galore, and it may be doubted if the boys of 
later date have better or more profitable times 
than we did. Since graduation we have had re- 
unions every five years, in addition to that of 
1873, when the majority of us came back for our 
second degree. Several times printed lists of 
addresses have been sent out, so, though widely 
scattered, we have managed to keep track of 
each other. 

But as to the reunion. The first notice thereof 
was sent out in October last, and that was fol- 
lowed at intervals by others,so that no man 
could say that he had not heard of the proposed 
meeting. On the afternoon of the 25th an 
informal assemblage was had on the college 
campus, sitting on the settees left out after the 
class-day of Monday —and those same seats 
were reminders of long recitation periods when 
we kept them down. As one after another of 
the survivors wandered up the street to the old, 
well-remembered walk, the remark would be, 
“TI wonder who that is?’ till some one with 
quick eye would exclaim, “Oh, that is hd 
then would follow a simultaneous halloa, till 
the boys of the college began to wonder what 
manner of old boys those were that were mak- 
ing the campus so hilarious. But the changes ! 
Here were men, white-whiskered and spectacled, 
who were remembered as young and eagle-eyed, 
and no wonder that it took time to look down 
through the incrustation of years to find those 
whom we knew in college days. Then, too, the 
increased responsibilities that had come with 
these added years! “ Seventy” has been the 
father of more than sixty children, all of whom, 
save nine, are living; and, greater still, “Sev- 
enty ” is grandpa to five little ones. Our class- 
boy, William ©. Mains, having been graduated 
from the College of the City of New York, is 
now a student in Halle, Germany. Two of Gill’s 
daughters have been through Wellesley, and he 
has a son ready for college; Palmer’s daughter 
is also ready for some higher institution; Mains’ 
daughter is in her last year in Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Vandenburg’s son, also a grandson of 
Joseph E. King, of Fort Edward, is a member of 
the class just graduated from Wesleyan; Haw- 
kins hasason in the coming sophomore class; 
and Mattoon’s oldest boy enters this year. 
These items we glean, as we sit under the trees 
of the dear old campus. Memory is active 
meanwhile, and how many incidents of the long 
ago are rehearsed! Professors “ Vanny’”’ and 
Van “ Benny ” think they hear a familiar sound, 
and they come down to shake hands with their 
erstwhile boys, and some of us are as gray as 
they. 

Our evening gathering is ut the Chaffee House, 
and we early repair thither. There are some 
who did not reach us in time for the campus 
meeting, and when a stranger comes in, it af- 
fords the initiated immense pleasure to see the 
look of astonishment on the face of the late 
comer, the implication being that all had grown 
old save the latest arrived. A reading of Alice 
Cary’s “‘ Old Chums ” would do such a deal of 
good. Who that saw the meeting will forget 
the greeting of Welch and Hannaburgh? The 
former had come on from Missouri and the 
latter from New York. Neither had seen the 
other in the twenty-five years. They were 
assured that they were classmates, but they 
would not have it so. They shouk hands and 
then looked each other over, and both said it 
was impossible that they had ever met before; 
they could not discover a single familiar line or 
trace, and finally gave the matter up; but when 
they were named, then each wondered at his 
own stupidity, for it was all plain enough. 
Then we marched into supper, though it ought 
to be said, in passing, that we sang the old songs 
with old-time fervor, reaching, possibly, the 
greatest degree of success on “ The elephant 
now goes round.” Our class never was noted 
for formality, so we went in and took our seats 
as we pleased. Roe of Worcester sat at the head 
of the table and called on Gallagher of Kent’s 
Hill, Maine, to say grace, and, then, after a 
period of eating, came the most interesting part 
of the day’s exercises—the reminiscent re- 
marks. And here is, in part, the record of the 
class present and absent. “ Ben ” Gill first read 
the prophecy that he gave in McDonough Hall 
when we had our class-day a quarter of a cent- 
ury ago. Though not a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet, we allowed that the tribe of Benjamin 
made some very close hits on the future of 
“ Seventy’s ” men. The reading was received 
with unstinted appiause. 

And here are the members of the class, all 
present unless otherwise specified :— 


Darius Baker, of Newport, R. 1., trial justice 








and judge of probate of that fashionable city. 


Time has dealt kindly with Darius; he has hard - 
ly changed a hair since his leaving college. 
Fred. W. Clarke, now a leather dealer in Bos- 
ton, but for several years a civil engineer in 
Middletown and Chicago. “ Fred’ is our young- 
est, but he has grown stout and aldermanic in 
bis proportions. 

Isaac N. Clements, principal of Cazenovia Sem- 
inary, N. Y. Ge still goes about on the wooden 
leg rendered necessary by the loss at the Wilder- 
ness of the one that nature gave him. “Clem” 
grows old in form, but his heart is just as young 
as ever. 

Wm. E. Dwight, member of the New England 
Conference, now residing in Melrose. He was 
“ Billy ” in college days, and that was the name 
most often applied in this meeting. 

Charles 8, Edgerton, not present, but resident 
in Albany, in the employ of the National Express 
Oompany. 

John H. Emerson, of the New Hampshire Con- 
ference (in Exeter now), known in “ Seventy ”’ 
as “ John Hessie,”’ gave a pleasant tale of his col- 
lege experiences quite unknown to his most in- 
timate friends. 

Leon C, Field, our valedictorian, died in 1885, a 
member of the New Hampshire Conference, leav- 
ing a widow and two daughters. The widow has 
since died. One of the daughters was, till his 
death, a member of the family of the late Dr. 
A. A. Miner. 

Charles W. Gallagher, principal of K ent’s Hill 
Seminary, Me., and a member of the Maine Con- 
ference. He has been in the General Conference 
and has been president of Lawrence U niversity, 
Appleton, Wis. 

“Ben” Gill, for more than twenty years 
teacher of Greek in Wilbraham, now professor 
of the same at State College, Penn. Though 
white on poll and cheek, his laugh is just as 
merry as of yore. 

George Brown Goode, curator of the National 
Museum in Washington, detained by the added 
duties of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Charles L. Hamilton, of Philadelphia, one of 
the few men of the class who have followed bus- 
iness. An extensive paper manufacturer, he has 
prospered and is a Keystone State solid man, but 
he loves a joke just as weil as he ever did. 

Samue! P, Hammond, New York Conference, 
presiding elder, residence Newark, unavoidably 
kept away. 

David H. Hannaburgh, Newark Conference, 
preaches in Katonah. Has written a valuable 
history of his regiment, the 128th N. Y. In- 
tantry. 

Marcus P. Hatfield, M, D., Chicago, one of the 
most enthusiastic of the projectors of the meet, 
but detained by the exigencies of his profession. 
Judging from the letter received, too late for 
reading beforethe class, Mark is just as jolly as 
ever. Possibly the high level of his office in one 
of Chicago’s tall buiidings may account for some 
of his breeziness. 

Charles E. Hawkins was our two-hundred- 
pounds infant, and he has not lessened in avoir- 
dupois a bit. He is just as good-natured as 
ever, and whether in educational service for the 

Empire State or furthering the prospects of a 
Colorado mining scheme, he is pleasant ever. 
His home is in Albany. 

Cicero M. Hicks, the smallest, and in many re- 
spects the most cherished, member of the class, 
went from his Brooklyn to his heavenly home in 
1878. 

Ebenezer Hill, who, till the very last moment, 
expected to be with us, was carried off to Cin- 
cinnati by business. We are told that he is just 
the same kind, accommodating, obliging man 
that we knew as a boy in college days. He is in 
business in his old home, South Norwalk, Conn, 

Dr. Edwin J. Howe, of Newark, N. J., said he 
wouldo’t miss the meeting for a farm — but he 
did, nevertheless, and he iaid it to his profes- 
sion. 

William A. Johnston, son of dear old Dr. 
“Johnny,” in business in New York, though 
his residence. is Prince’s Bay, Staten Island. 
Save that time has shorn our friend of his pris- 
tine locks, he has changed very little. Ali of his 
friends are assured of a hearty greeting if they 
will call at his home. 

Geo. H. McGrew, now assistant rector of St. 
Bartholomew’s Protestant Mpiscopal Ohurch, 
New York. Not present, through his visiting 
his old West Virginia home at the time. 

Howard A. McKenny, our salutatorian, now 
living in Gorham, Me., farming, and looking 
after the local schools. 

Geo. P. Mains, New York East Conference, 
residence, Brooklyn, full of church honors and 
well known in all Methodist circles. 

Virgil W. Mattoon, Central New York Con- 
ference, preaching at Liberty Oorners, Penn. 
“Matt.” has endured Time’s finger-touches 
much better than some whom the almanac reck- 
ons younger. 

Wm. Lee Miller was the second of our boys to 
die, in 1878, carried off by pneumonia while 
teaching in Amesbury, Mass., leaving a widow 
and two children in Westboro, Mass. 

H. G. Newton, lawyer, New Haven, Conn., 
now member of the Legislature. “ Newt” was 
our only man from the land of steady habits, 
and he has never departed from his early rear- 
ing. 

Abraham J. Palmer, New York Conference, 
holds the appointment at St. Paul’s Church, and 
has grown rich through the giving of his lect- 
ure, “The Die-No-Mores,” a reminiscence of 
siege and rebel prison while a member of the 
48th N. Y. Infantry, whose history he has 
written. ‘‘Abe” is short of stature, but when 
it comes to corporosity he measures with the 
largest. 

Geo. T, Parrot, Elizabeth, N.J., judge of pro- 





bate, and, in 1880,a member of the Legislature. 


The world has evidently gone well with “G.” 
Parrot. 

Wm. H. Peters, New York Conference, now 
taking a year’s rest in Poughquag, N. Y. I 
should think the daily pronunciation of the 
name of his residence would destroy all thet 
“ Billy Pete” hopes to gain by his lay off. Bet- 
ter get married, “ Billy,”’ then you won’t need a 
rest. 

Edward H, Rice, teacher, died, May 9 of the 
present year, at his father’s home in Spring- 
field. We had hoped to have him read his class 
poem again, but the letter of request was re- 
ceived while he lay on his death-bed. 

Alfred 8. Roe, long-time teacher, for the last 
four years in the Massachusctts Legislature, res- 
idence, Worcester. 

Charles F. Seaver, New England Conference, 
died, 1881, leaving a widow and two sons. Mrs. 
Seaver is now Mrs. D. 8. Warner, of Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 

Richard W. Smith forsook teaching in 1890, 
having long been connected with a private 
schoo! in Providence, R. I., and since then has 
been trying to keep cool in the ice business. 
“Dick ” has grown rather sedate of late. Well, 
it is wearing to be a grandparent. 

Wm. J. Smith, New Kngland Southern Con- 
ference, Westerly, R. 1. The “boys” are always 
glad to meet “W. J.’s” smiling face and to 
hear his cheery voice. lif he ever has the blues, 
the attack is never on when he comes to “ Seven- 
ty’s " meet. 

Joseph B. Thomas, business, now at the Hotel 
Savoy, New York; prominent in the great Sugar 
Trust. We haven’t seen “‘ Tom” in so long a 
time that we wondered whether any one would 
know him. Should he by any chance, however, 
say “ By Gum,” he would be recognized in the 
Great Sahara, Business kept him away. 

Marvin W. Vandenburg, M. D., Fort Edward, 
N. Y., was not with uson account of a medical 
convention in Newport, R. I. 

John B. Welch came from Missouri to attend 
this meeting. Every one who was intimate 
with Welch in college days remembers the 
straits he went through to gainan education, 
and all of us wish him the utmost success in his 
Western venture. He is to have joint charge of 
a military school in Sweet Springs, Mo. 

Joseph K. Wells, lawyer, died, 1885, The future 
looked very bright to our classmate, and he was 
achieving merited success at the New Jersey bar 
when he was called home. 

Last of all, comes a letter from John Wood, 
M. D., written in his far-away New Mexico 

home. Chama is what he calls it, and he tells 
queer stories of his long rides among the abo- 
rigines,and we think it strange that “ Jobn”’ 


should bury himselfin that far-off land; but 
there ever was a missionary spirit in the Wood 
family. 

It was half-past one of the next morning when 
we arose and declared our twenty-fifth anni- 
versary over. We agreed to meet again in five 
years, 1. ¢., those of us who are above the soil 
and then we went out once more to the ind of 
living. There was but one voice, and it ran 
thus: “‘ What a good time we did have! ”’ 














Turned Upside Down 
Is your home in this sad plight 
—many are and house-clean 
ing does it. Cold meals and 
no comfort, sour tempers and 
aching backs, hard work and 
too much of it, tired women 


and “mad"’ men—all from 
house-cleaning. And it's all 
needless. Don't make such 
a fuss over it. Take a little 


Pearline, and have it done 
easily, quickly and quietly. 
You'll have it done better, too 
— you won't have to rub the 
paint off to get the dirt off. 
You can save half your labo: 
and half your time, if you'll 
clean house with Pearline 

and everybody in the house 
will be thankful for it. Mill 
ions use nothing but Pearline 


for washing and cleaning 
On the peddlers and grocers 
urn wh» tell you “this «4 as good 
as,’ or “ the same as’’ Peariine 
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The Gonferences. 


N. EB. Southern Conference. 
New Bedford District. 


Taunton, First Church. — Mr. W. L. Tisdale, 
one of the brightest and strongest paune men 
of this con tion, has acce’ the position 
of assistant secretary of the Worcester Y. M. 
©. A. After prayerful and long consideration he 
at last concluded that God called him away 
from the position he held in the Mason ma- 
chine shops’ office to the service of young men, 
He had an excellent position in the Lap cote 
er’s de ment. The Y.M.O, A. in this city 
have eno his active support from the begin- 
ning. ‘farewell meeting was held and a hearty 
interest in his new work was manifested by this 
large and strong new organization. The pastor, 
Rev. G. W. King, will miss the support of this 
consecrated and brilliant young man. June 30, 
Dr. King preached on “ Religious Toleration,”’ 


South Yarmouth. —“‘ The Divine Providence 
in American History ’ was the subject of Rev. 
£. W. Eldridge’s address, my oy! June 30. 
Music appropriate was given in he evening 
when he spoke on ‘Practical Patriotism.’ 
These were two fine addresses. 


Myricks. — Rev. Dr.G. M. Hamien and Mrs. 
Hamilen, of Mallalieu Seminary, Kinsey, Ala- 
bama, re’ nted the work of the men’s 
Aid and Southern Education Society here, June 
30. Their personal observation of the Southern 
work makes their addresses very interesting. 


Fall River, St. Paul’s. — Rev. Dr. Kimball, of 
Ch , @ former itor, preached in this 
charch, June 30. is old parishioners were 
glad to meet him in. The work of this prom- 
mnent church is felt in the city. Mayor Green 
is ite Sunday-school superintendent, and it bas 
a large influence in the public schools, many of 
the teachers attending here. The present pas- 
tor, Rev. A. J. Coultas, A. M., has entered upon 
the fourth year of his pastorate with every 
promise of an Increased success. deaconess 
work finds ite chief support inthe city in Mr. 
John D. Flint, a member of this church. 


New Bedford, Allen St. Church, — Mr. E. P. 
Carter, superintendent of the Sunday-school 
and president of the Epworth League, gone 
with his family to e Winnepesaukee fora 
vacation. 


Middleboro. — The family of Rev. W. F. 
Davis have recovered from scarlatina and ex- 

t to go out of town fora six weeks’ vaca- 
ion. tr. Davis has enlarged his cottage on 
Jolly Island, Lake Winnipesaukee, Principal 
Arnold of the grammar school has already gone 
with his family fora two months’ vacation to 
the same place. 


Provincetown, Centenary Church. — Mr. 
Charles L. Young recently purchased a hand- 
some new buck d—the first ever seen in 
this place. He made the first ride in it memor- 
able b Lange J 4 company representing four 
generations of relatives — Mrs. Rebecca Mor- 
gan, his sister, her daughter, her daughter’s 
daughter, and her daughter’s daughter's daugh- 
ter. lt might be called a ride of the daughters 
of Rebecca. 


Taunton. — The new post-office building, 
through the persistent efforts of Congressman 
Morse, is at last a fact. That is, the contract is 
let to the Roxbury Granite Company of Keene, 
N.H,. Many years it has been needed and for 
several promised, Mr. Morse is to be congrat- 
ulated on his success. The site given by the 
city is a handsome one, almost facing the new 
county building. 


Plain. — Rev. J. Kirkendall, pastor of 
this church, spoke on ‘* Has the Church of Christ 
Lost ite Power? If S80, Why 80?” at the union 
neighborhood convention held in Clifford 
Chapel, New Bedford, Friday, July 5. The ad- 
dress was thoughtful and practical. An ani- 
mated discussion followed. 


Wareham. — The Epworth League prayin 
band organized last winter has recently electe 
officers and perfected the organization. It is do- 
ing an excellent and helpful religious work in 
this neighborhood. F. Bartlett Keyes is presi- 
dent. 


Falmouth. — Plans are all made to begin build- 
ing a new chapel in the rear of the church at an 
early date. Rev. J. BE. Blake is pastor. 


Truro. — Rev. D. Wilkinson, the tor, is 
preaching a course of sermons on the titudes 
which is making a profound impression. There 
is considerable disappointment because the 

reachers’ meeting in the fall is not to be held 

ere. Certainly no more hearty welcome could 
be found anywhere, It is probable that a gen- 
eral invitation to the ministers of the district to 
be present at the celebration of the centennial 
ot Methodism on Cepe Cod, to be keld in Truro 
in October, wiil be issued. 


South and Hast Harwich. — Children’s Day 
was an unusually _——— occasion. The pastor, 
Rey. Charles Smith, preached a sermon to the 
children at both places. The Sunday-school 
concerts were delightful, and the collections 
good. The new ta League at South Har- 
wich is doing well. Congregations are good at 
all the church services. r. Smith’s Fourth of 
July address on “The True American” is 
spoken of in the highest terms. 


Fairhaven. — A fine report of Rev. W. 8. 
Fitch’s sermon, June 30, on “ Our Country,” ap- 
pears in the Fairhaven Star. In the evening a 
special patriotic program was rendered, and Mr. 

itch delivered an eloquent discourse on the 
proper observance of the Fourth of July. 


Fall River. — The assessors’ census of the pop- 
ulation of this city shows a decrease of about 
2,000 from last year. The exact figures rendered 
this year are 87,500 inst 89,576 last year. It is 
claimed there isa mistake, and the State census 
enumerator’s report is awalted anxiously in cer- 
tain quarters. 


South hton, — The Dighton and Somerset 
electric railway — a continuation of the Taun- 
ton road toward Fali River — is open for traffic 
as far as this place, and is being pushed beyond 
at a rapid rate. 


North Dighton. — Rev. C. H. Ewer, the tor, 
delivered an eloquent patriotic sermon, June 30. 
He was also one of the speakers at the closing 
exercises of the Grand Army Convention held at 
Sabbatia Park, Taunton, July 10. Mr. Ewer isa 
very successful church Anancier and has been 
fortunate in this respect in his p t charge. 
When it was decided not to hold the annual 





Fourth of J clambake (for various proper 
reasons), Mr. Ewer canvassed on of two 
days in his parish anc secured §100 to defray 

His people were surprised 


et evening, July 10, the 
members of the Epwort. Lecaee "and invited 
guests met in Clark Chapel and listened to re- 





poms from the © Convention. Miss 
: rs Eddy gave a description of the trip; Mrs. 


Douglass reported the convention; and Mr. 
Douglass the story of the battles and de- 
scribed the battlefields of Ch : . 


ickamaugua, Chatta 
n and Lookout Mountain. Members of the 
G,. A. R., Relief Meg ot and Sons of Veterans were 
present by special invitation. 


New Bedford, County Street. — The New Bed- 
ford Standard gives in full the me og sermon 
of Rev. J. F. pastor of this church, de- 
livered June 30. His text was Ezekiel 22: 30: 
“ And I sought for a man among them, that 
should make up the hedge, and stapd in the gap 
before me for the land.” The topic was, “‘ Neces- 
sity of American Manhood,” and the treatment 
was scholarly, just and thorough. 


* Oottage City. — Rev. R. E. Schuh, the pastor, 

is spending a few days fishing, mountain climb- 

ing, etc., with Rey. C. 8. Davis on Jolly Island, 
) Winnipesaukee, N. H. 


Taunton, Grace Church.— The Union Ep- 
worth ue excursion to New etc., was a 
pronoun success in all iculars.’ This 
chapter divided $60 with the Central Onurch 
chapter as net fits. Several persons who were 
unable otherwise to go were carried free. 


Provincetown, Centena Church, — Sunday 
afternoon meet ings are held on steamboat wharf 
by the pastor, Rev. G. A. Grant. KARL. 


Providence District. 


Nantasket. — This society observed June 30 as 
“ Patriotic Sunday.” The church was beauti- 
fully decorated with bunting and United States 
flags and an eight-page ee in red, white 
and blue was printed by the pastor on his own 
peas. In the morning he gave his patriotic 
ecture, “‘ Providential America.’”’ In the even- 
ing a patriotic concert was rendered. ‘“ The 
day’s services were a grand success.” The out- 
look for this church is the most hopeful for 
many years. New hymn-books have been pur- 
chased for the Sunday-school, and church 
hymoals for the congregation. The pews have 
received a new coat of paint. The recently 
organized choir is furnishing excellent music. 
** The Golden Gate ” exercise was carried out on 
Children’s Day, the collection being $7. At the 
first quarterly conference, held July 1, the re- 

rts given show the financial receipts to be far 
n advance of previous years and a decided! 
quickened religious interest is manifest. 
coach conve he worshipers from the beach 
to and from the church free of expense, and the 
following list of topics has been announced for 
the month of Ju i Morning series, ‘“ The 
Wrath of God,” “ The Patience of God,” “ The 
Omniscience of God,’ “‘ The Love of God.” In 
the evenings a series of “‘ choice sermons ”’ will 
be preached: ‘“‘ The Choice of Moses,” ‘“‘ The 
Choice of Lot,” “The Choice of Daniel,” and 
‘*The Choice of the Two Sauls.” The pastor, 
Rev. Rennetts C. Miller, whose picture adorns his 
church calendar, is greatly enjoying his work. 


Hull. — At the request of the graduates, Rev. 
W. H. Butler presented the diplomas to the class 
in the grammar school, Friday, June 29. A very 
a ul “ garden = y a Roe _— mtly —— 

e parsonage grounds. © services on ° 
dren’s Day were full of interest and successfull 
carried out. In 1624 a John Oldham of Plymout. 
preached in this town. The tor wonders 
whether he was any relat to the John Oldham 
of our Conference. We uld say that he was 
avery distant relation. It is said that he created 
a scandal by erecting a “ May Pole” and having 
dancing round it. If. he never did anything 
worse, . John Oldham, of Hast P dence, 
will not disown relationship. 


Wickford. — The pastor, Rev. EB. F. Studley, 
baptized 4 by immersion on Sunday, June 23. 


Wakeflelds— Rev. D. L. Sharpe, who so re- 
cently graduated from Brown University, 
reached his farewell sermon to this people, 
unday, June 23. The church and Conterence 
are sorry to lose this wide-awake and faithful 
pastor. His people tendered him a farewell 
seequmion on ee lawn of ashers *) Kohetes, 
and many regrets were expressed a epart- 
ure. Mr. Sharpe has done a good work during 
his pastorate, and the beautiful new chapel re- 
mains as a monument to his earnest labors. 


Hope St., Providence. — Sunday, June 30, was 
a day of interest to this church. The newly- 
elected officers of the Epworth League were 

ublicly installed by the pastor, and an interest- 
‘Ing patriotic service was held in the geo 4 
The first quarterly conference recently d 
fixed the estimate of the tor the same as last 
year. The wife of the pastor has been under the 
care of Dr. Whitmarsh for a difficult surgical 
operation. The result has been very satisfactory, 
and all will rejoice in the pect of fully re- 
stored health for Mrs. Bridgford. 


Tabernacle. — Rev. George W. Anderson, the 
acting pastor, preached a pettints sermon, Sun- 
day morning, June 30. The large audience was 
greatly interested and at times almost at the 
~ of applause. The text was Psalm 80: 8-24. 

t was a sermon such as every American audi- 
ence would be delighted to hear. At the morn- 
ing service a letter from the absent pastor, Kev. 

. Docking, was read. All are anxious for his 
return, as t many temporal cares of this 
church demand his attention. 


Haven Church, — A patriotic service was held 
at this church, Sunday oyening June 30. Sun- 
day Responsive Service No. 15%, published by 
our Book Concern, furnished an excellent pro- 
gram, with the addition of suitable anthems 
and solos by the choir. The tor, Rev. J. Old- 
ham, gave an appropriate address, and the con- 
gregation, which filled the church, entered into 
the service with great enthusiasm. The “ Men’s 

Class,’’ J. E, C, Farnham, teacher, held a 
very enjoyable social, with literary and musical 
exercises and a collation, Friday evening, July 
5. This class, which meets in the district court- 
room, is one of the features adding to the suc- 
cess of Haven Senter enhet. ‘he school, un- 
der the efficient leadership of Charles L. Haz- 
ard, is in a very prosperous condition. 


Excursions. — Four Methodist 
schools, with a liberal sprinkling from several 
others, went “ down the river,” Monday, July 1. 
We counted nine Methodist yernokors at Rocky 
Point. Shore dinners are evidently an antidote 
for “ Blue Monday.”’ More than two thousand 
Methodists enjoyed the sea breezes on the 
shores of Narragansett Bay on that day. 


Portsmouth. — This church is situated in one 
of the many summer resorts with which this 
district abounds, and is ‘ beautiful for situa- 
tion.” Rev. J. F. Geisler, the pastor, is very 
——- with the people, and the summer vis- 
tors will find him an excellent preacher and be 
attracted to his ministry. The bh is enjoy- 
ing prosperity. The class and prayer-meet: 
are well attended; four new class-leaders have 
been appointed. The choir has been strength- 
ened,and an Epworth League has been organ- 
ized which is proving a great help. The old 
custom of preaching a sermon at the commun- 
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ion service has been discontinued, and our beau- 
tiful ritual in its richness substituted. At the 
July service the pastor baptized 1 and received 
3 on probation. 

ewood. — The plans for the new church are 
com and the building will be commerced 
rapid Rigs By ple ys tly 
rap’ growing, en new chure greatly 
needed. The pastor, Rev. F. L. Streeter, deliv- 
ered an excellent address before the meu’s Bible 
Gaee st the Haven Church, on Friday evening, 

uly 5. 


Ohestnut St. — The mother church of Provi- 
dence Methodism is renewing her yo. A tew 
ago the Conference gave the trustees of 
his church permission to sell the property, 50 
that the congregation and membersh Rinight 
coneolidate with some other church. have 
done this would have been a confession that 
Methodism isa failure in our cities, for within 
reach of the qa = this ponereh f # Rn or 
uding a percen: ° 
Protestants, and no better location can be found 
anywhere for an aggressive Methodist church 
than Chestnut St.; but no church has ever been 
known to die or to decline under the labors of 
Rev. H. B. hg | and preparations for 
active church life are in both in tem- 
and spiritual matters. No longer is there 
any talk of selling or of consolidation, but it 
has been decided to and renovate the 
church pro) y and to make it attractive, and a 
spirit of hopefulness and enthusiasm gives 
promise of ‘‘ old-time prosperity.” 


Asbury.— The first quarterly conference re- 
cently held showed that the various depart- 
ments of church work were well cared for and 
pros: 8. The tor, Rev. J. A. L. Rich, has 
won the hearts of the people. A men’s Bible class, 
formed from thoge who have not attended Sun- 
day-school, has now an attendance of thirty. 
The Epworth League is growing both in num- 
bers and interest. An excellent religious inter- 
est is manifest, as is shown in constant acces- 
sions to the church. Two were received on 
probation at the July communion. 


Pawtucket, First Church. — An enthusiastic 
welcome was given Rev. U. W. Holden and his 
bride on their return from their wedding tour, 
Wednesday orening, July 10. Geueral prosper- 
ity continues at this church. 


East Greenwich. — Epworth League chapter 
2774 is named the Vincent Chapter in honor of 
Bishop Vincent. The annual election of of- 
ficers took place Monday evening, July 1, as 
follows: President, Miss Alice dman; 
vice-presidents, Miss Rose M. Fuller, Mrs. 
Josephine Starr, Miss Emma Carpenter; secre- 
tary, Miss Susie Wightman; treasurer, Miss Ida 
Hawkins. The attendance of the faculty and 
students of the Academy at the church services 
ee os inspiration to the pastor, Rev. J. E. 

wkins. 


Woonsocket. — At a meeting of the officials 
recently held it was voted to i the church 
building fund with a view to erecting a new 
church in the near future. About f of the 
roposed increase was subscribed at the meet- 
ng. NEMO. 











New Hampshire Conference. 
Dover District. 


Hedding Oamp-ground has this year some ad- 
vantages over previous years. The large storage 
tank has been removed to the an near Vin- 
cent Rock, thus commanding all the grounds 
with its water supply and carrying a stream of 
fresh spring water the whole length of Hedding 
Avenue. The ry man, who is also milk- 
man, bakerand caterer for the grounds, takes 
orders and delivers goods as needed by cottagers 
every day. ‘These great improvements have, 
however, led *‘the ple’? who were formerly 
very happy to “ pack ’’ all their water from the 
springs, to wonder why the Association does 
not put in service pi and deliver it at ever 
cottage door; forgetful that the supply is insuf- 
ficient, that no sewerage is _ ble, and no 
funds for such service available. But so fine is 
the situation and so great the advantages that 
many avail themselves of them — religious serv- 
ices, praise, prayer, preaching an 
school every week. 


Our people at Sanbornville are on the march 
fora summer revival campaign — and are hav- 
ing it; with healthy finances as its legitimate 
accompaniment. 


Hast Rochester has the whole year’s claim for 
ministerial support easily in sight, and the peo- 
ple are now making much-needed improve- 
ments in the vestry — lighting, and whitening 
walls and ceiling. 


Newflelds, notwithstanding business destruc- 
tion and fiery desolation, has no disposition to 
balt, but with steady courage and constancy our 
Wesleyan cohorts are always at it,and are win- 
ning souls. The ple at date have the preach- 
er’s claim paid a little in advance, and the Chil- 
dren’s Day and Freedmen’s Aid collection made 
excellent returns. 


East Kingston people know the kind of a 
minister that pleases them, and, having him, 
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weeks since by friends and icia: 
dying condition, and b; himself ven oe 
“simple surrender to t great Physica? ot 
souls for all world healing.” He yet survives 
and expressed July 8, anxious interest in the 
work of the minist of our church and love for 
the brethren, especially for the friend of hig 
pout, Rev. James Thurston, whose lite runs on 
n ceaseless song, a benediction to all. 


At St. John’s, Dover, the work of tie pastor. 
ate this year has been committed to faithful 
hands, and the early song of this family of Rob- 
ins is on the Gospel key and is well Sustained 
all the days thus far, so the people agree. Ma: 
the glory of the Master be manifest here in the 
salvation of many of Dover’s good citizens! 


There will be no change in the presidi . 
er’s address during the summer, as he will’ hee 
at his work from regular headquarters at 23 Seer 
ond 8t. G. W.N, 


. 





The Dover District Epworth ue held an 
annual convention in St. John’s Church, Dover 
June 26. The meeting opened with a devotional 
service led by Rev. D. E. Miller. A greeting 
was given by Rev. J. E. Robins, of St. John’s 
Church; also trom Miss C. C. Trefeathenn, pres- 
ident of the local chapter. The response was by 
the president of Dover District, B. A. Leighton 
of Somersworth. Appointments of committees 
followed, with reports from eighteen chapters, 
The reports showed the work progressing, and 
in almost every report the pastor spoke of the 

ue asa great help. Rev. J. W. Adams, of 
Methuen, gave an address on ‘“‘ How the Lord’s 
Land Confirms the Lord’s Book.’’ 

Dinner was served by the local chapter. 

The afternoon session opened at 1.30, the de- 
votional service being led by Rev. J.T. Hooper 
of Wolfboro Junction. At 2 P.M.a paper was 
read by Rev. A. L. Smith, of Newfields, on 
‘“‘ How the Social Work can be Made Effective,” 
This was followed by Presiding Elder Norris, 
and an address by Rev. H. Hewitt, of South 
Berwick, Me., on “ Jewish Reverence and Our 
Irreverence for the Sacred Name.” Rey. ©. H, 
Farnsworth, of the Third Church, Haverhill! 
spoke of “The Relation of the League to the 
Church,” Rev. E. E. Reynolds spoke on “ The 
Demands of the Hour,” which was followed by 
a discussion on “ How Many and What VUonven- 
tions?” After a very spirited discussion, show- 
ing deep interest in Epworth League work, it 
was decided to advise the chapters to form cir- 
cuits of five or six aoe chapters to meet 
as often as they should decide, and to hold one 
yyy: annually of Dover District League. 
After the reading of reporta from the commit- 
tees, an electric car took us to Burgett Park in 
the suburbs of Dover —a beautiful place. After 
spending a half-hour there, all returned to the 
church for lunch and then took train tor home, 
declaring Dover District Epworth League Con- 
vention a great success. 8. D. M. 


Manchester District. 


A delightful event occurred at the parsonage 
at Lebanon on Monday evening, July p It was 
the twenty-fifth wedding anniversary of Rev. 
W. E. Bennett and wife. The people of the 
church decided upon a surprise, and it was 
planned and carried out inthe most successful 
manner. Not the yy rece hint, or even suspi- 
cion, reached either the pastor or his wife until 
the people began to pike. It was the day for 
the quarterly visit of the presiding elder, so it 
became easy for the members of the family who 
were in possession of the secret,and who were 
busy putting the house in order, to make his 
coming the reason for al! this spirit of tidiness, 
A great throng of people were present. Not 
only was our own church represented, but all 
the societies in the town. Beautiful and useful 
presents were numerous from the church and 
neighbors. A platter contained twenty-five sil- 
ver dollars. Various gifts of money in addition 
to this, and a fine variety of silver ware, made 
the eutire value little less than $100. The ladies 
served ice cream and cake to all present. [t was 
a most delightful occasion, and will long be kept 
in memory. Mr. Bennett is having a very pleas- 
ant and successful pastorate in Lebanon. 


Rev. O. N. Tilton is vigorously pushing the 
work at Enfield. He preaches three times ev- 
ery Sabbath, and during the summer on alter- 
nate Sabbaths gets ina fourth service. Though 
of a slender build, he does the work with com- 

tive ease, and rather improves under it. 

hey are painting the church and have put §1,- 
000 of insurance upon it. The quarterly confer- 
ence directed the lease of a good house for a 
parsonage fora term of years. This is a good 
move. 


Let all interested in the apmprmestings lan 
to attend one of three that are patronized by 
oP pay le of this district — Claremont, August 
20-26; Wilmot, August 26-31; Epping, August 


In the way of material improvements at Lon- 
donderry isa line of fourteen new horse-sheds, 
the best to be found anywhere about. They take 
the place of those burned awhile ago. 


At Derry, First Church, one person has re- 
cently been converted. The Sunday evening 








give him their personal approval by pr in 

numbers at service and prompt payment of 

is claim. They also pay the presiding elder ev- 

ery time he appears,and gave him at his last 

visit, July 7, a good audience for an evening 

discussion of ‘‘ Our Nation — Her Origin, Mis- 
sion and Responsibility.” 


pr ome Plain and West Kingston also gave 
the elder a good hearing and a generous collec- 
tion. That this field may come into the unity 
of spirit and co-operation for Rospel building is 
essential. May this pastor see it! In one of the 
old Methodist families here is a young man now 
in course of theological training for the work of 
the ministry. The world and the church may 
hear of him later. 


Lawrence, Haverhill St., has proved in its Sun- 
day-school the wisdom of keeping the right of- 
ficers in charge. Mr. Childs is the man who has 
for pe ny Sg led this Sunday-school host,while 
Mrs. L. h, as superintendent of the primary 
department, is unexcelled in interest in and love 
for the youth so well and wisely trained by her. 
With these true yoke-mates and their helpers 
from the p age we ca t wonder that the 
Children’s Day service excelled those of former 
years, nor that the collection of the occasion 
more than doubled that of a pastor’s 
family here, albeit experien in grippe and of 
late suffering from measies, is yet vigorously 
alert and efficient in all the work belonging to 
such a household. 

At Auburn and Chester the pastor is abundant 
in labors, and his garden gives assurance that 
whatever the collections may say about it the 
ees family will soon be able to live “ off 
t nd. 





The man whose condition now attracts more 
attention than any other is our revered and be- 
loved her, Rev. James Pike, supposed six 
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prayer- meetings are well attended and are 
sons of much power. This little company are 
fall of pluck. Rev. W. J. Atkinson is the 
tor. 


The Sunday morning ions at St. 

‘s, Derry, to whom Rey. . Allen minis- 
ters, number 200. In the evening the ay is 
crowded. With a church mem hip. 80 
thoy Mecayer-msstings, and the average st the 

t yer- , an average a’ 

ee cesta fur the past two months has been 
over fifty. e doubt if such an average can be 
found in any church of three times its size on 
the district. There is a continuous revival spirit. 


Children’s phe Marlboro was a day of much 
interest. At the evening service the house was 
crowded to overflowing. Many were turned 
away who could not getin. A fine collection 
was taken for the cause of education. Rev. 
G. W. Buzzell is planning for a Methodist con- 
vention to be held in the early fall,and has al 
ready several prominent persons engaged, to 
speak. . 








Vermont Conference. 
St. Albans District. 
Alburgh. — This extensive charge is | prospes; 
v. J. 8. 


ing under the leadership of its pastor, 
Allen. Children’s Day was o ed at both the 


Centre and ngs. The beautiful exercise of 
“ The Golden Gate ” was used. Last year noth- 
ing was forwarded to the Board of Education; 


this year $12 were sent to the general fund. Last 
Sabbath a young man was ptized. At the 
Centre a chapter of the Epworth League has 
been formed, eatery 4 with twenty members. 
Loyalty to the church is also loyalty to the coun- 
try with these Methodists. The Fourth of July 
a grand picnic was held in the beautiful grounds 
of P. Ladue, Esq., with fireworks in the even- 
ing. Praying, working, believing, they are 
united for the salvation of precious souls. 


Franklin. — Alvah Richard, a faithful steward 
and oldest resident, died, Sanday afternoon, 
after a lingering illness. Rev. 8. H. Smith of- 
ficiated at the funeral. 


Johnson. — Rev. J. T. Baxendale and family 
of Morgan, are maxing their pleasant annual 
visit to a former charge. 


Isle La Motte. — The fourth annual Sunday- 
school convention of Grand Isle County was 
held June 21. There was a good attendance, 
with papers and addresses of a high order. Re- 
ports from schools showed more literature used 
and greater effort made to win new scholars. 
The executive board recommended town or dis- 
trict organizations to forward the work, a house- 
to-house canvass, and introduction of normal 
and home classes in the schools. 


St. Albans, — Mr. Seth C. Collins, who died 
recently after four years of illness, was a repre- 
sentative business man. He was always regarded 
as a man of capability and of strict integrity. 
It is a loss to our board of stewards to _ with 
him. Is there not greater work beyond ? 


Bakersfield. The annual convention of 
Franklin County Sunday-school workers met at 
Bakersfield, June 28. v. G. L. Story acted as 
chairman. James Chynoweth, of St. Albans, 
was elected secretary and treasurer. The State 
delegation was considered, and a reduction of 
two toone from each school recommended in 
that organization. The temperance committee 
reported advance in that cause and a county or- 
ganization formed. R. Sturtevant, of Swanton, 
_ a temperance address. “* The Model Sun- 

ay-school ” was an instructive pa from Rev. 
A. W.C. Anderson. Other pa of interest were 
presented and discussed. ‘“‘ Poetry of the Bible” 
was ably treated by Rev. ©. 8. Nutter, of St. 
Albans. The next meeting will be at Richford. 


Waterbury. — Rev. W. M. Newton started off 
on his bicycle for a three weeks’ vacation. 


Grand Isle S. S. Association. — The secretsry 
writes: ‘‘ Vermont and New Hampshire made 
no mistake in their selection of a field secreta- 
ry, Mr. I. B. Miller. He abounds in practical 
suggestions regarding up-to-date methods of 
Sunday-school work. He held a meeting in 
each town of the county to discuss methods in 
use and to sugges others. One new school was 
organized in North Hero. Alburgh invited Mr. 
Miller to return in August for a day’s conven- 
tion, when they hope to establish a town organ- 
ization and form normal classes.” 


St, Albans. — Rey. C, 8. Nutter has received 
the degree of D. D. from ‘Taylor University, 
Indiana. Open-air services have been intro- 
duced Sunday evenings, at 6.30 Pp. M., on the 
public park. The Methodist, Con tional 
and Baptist Churches, with their choirs, unite 
in this service, norne, panne aes attend- 
wn ody the regular bbath evening church 
meeting. 


Swanton. — The Green Mountain State has its 
beautiful sheets of water and lovely islands. 
The Epworth League gave a moonlight excur- 
sion on the steamer “‘ Maquam.”’ Band music, 
ice cream and cake were served. The night was 
pleasant, and the affair proved a success. 


Morrisville. —The vestry of the church has 
been very handsomely decorated with wall and 
aay 8 papers. The excursion to Lakeside 
Park, Burlington, under the auspices of the Ep- 
worth League, was a successful event, six hun- 
dred people or more participating. 


Stowe.— Dr. Eaton and wife, of New York 
city, are the guests of Dr. L. M. Bingham. a 





St. Johnsbury District. 


West Burke. — A mass Epworth ue con- 
vention will be held at West Burke, July 24, 25. 
An interesting program has been pe , and 
&large attendance is expected. The M. E. Church 
here has been undergoing repairs, and was ex- 
peeted to be reopened July 14. 


Lyndon. — Rev. Austin Scribner, an su- 
perannuated preacher, is at the point of death. 


Island Pond. — This place had a genuine pa- 
triotic celebration of the national holiday. A 
local lawyer delivered an eloquent oration, and 

+ Geo. O. Howe, the goon pastor of our 
church there, officiated as chaplain. 


Cabot. — Sunday evening, June 23, under the 
a of Mrs. Ella ch aaa Cynterence = 
ponding secretary, the es held a public 
missionary meeting. ; Upwards of two hundred 
able ent and Pk guenscnest it a very prot- 
occasion. ‘ollowing were 

Tead: “ Nations that have Buffered Disaster or 
Ruin because of National Sins,” Mrs. B. J. 
Lance; “ Whither are We Drifting?” Bertha 
Osgood; “ Opium in Chi Ada Nelson; “ The 
Liquor ic in Africa,” L. Atkins; “The 
Petition,” Mrs. D. Nelson; “ Last 
Glimpses of the’ Great Petition,” Flora Atkins. 
addresses of great merit were also made 
by Miss Rosa Cooper, of Newport, district secre- 


ie 








M. een, o seeare So Sade and on 
° oore, & sang 
“Alas! and did my Saviour ” in the Mahe 
fal mestine’ ti In this most t and help- 
ful the ladies of Cabot have set an ex- 
ample to the other auxiliaries on . 
East Burke. — The work here, under the pas- 
torate of Rev. A. G. Austin, is mi 
is a mar increase in attendance not only at 


ters have put a new Carpenter organ in the 
ch f° F. Hershey, of Boston, gave 
an A. P. A. lecture to a great crowd in our 


Victory. — The principal mill of the Northern 
Lumber Co. now pnt ay but fifty hands instead 
of about usual, and will soon 


two hundred, as 

close down altogether. This makes sustaining a 
church mach harder, but Rev. J. B. Knowles is 
bravely standing at his post and doing his best 
in his ter’s cause. 


Barton. — The Epworth League has purchased 
acarpet for the vestry of the church, and done 
other work for the improvement of the same. 


Br —The Monitor says of the 
Fourth of July oration pronounced by Rev. B. F. 
Rowland, Ph. D., of our church at Barton Land- 
ing, that it was patriotic and eloquent. Dr. 
Rowland is gaining an enviable reputation as an 
able speaker. 


Westfield, — A local paper has the following. 
A word to the wise readers of the HERALD 
ought to be sufficient: ‘“ It would be an excellent 
idea for the Epworth Leagues of this section to 
engage Rev. P. N. Granger, of Irasburgh, to de- 
liver his interesting lecture, entitled, ‘ Three 
Years on a Whaler,’ in the different towns. 
Everybody knows the elder and al! would like 
to hear him tell a fish story, for everybody 
knows he could tell it well.’’ 


St. Johnsbury. — The recent session of the 
Caledonia County Court brought the day of judg- 
ment to two well-known hotel men of this place. 
B. G. Howe was fi and sent to the work- 
bones my ape f days, ane: MaTvrie is pn ne) was 
given a fine of $600. Pastor Tyrie is enjoying a 
well-earned vacation at Jefferson, N. if The 
ladies of the W. H. M. 8. held a lawn party and 
ice cream sale on the church grounds, July 11. 
The State Sunday-school convention will be held 
here, Oct. 22-24. 


North Danville. — A very successful Epworth 
League sub-district convention was held June 
28. The St. Johnsbury Republican says that all 
the different articles were much enjoyed, sl 
cially “ A Young Man’s Possibilities,” b: rs. 
8. K. Hase, of St. Johnsbury Centre; a Youn 
Woman’s Possibilities,” by Miss Rosa Cooper, o 
Newport; and an address on the “ Epworth 
League Badge,” by Kev. M. H. Smith, of North 
Danville. ETLAW. 





The sub-district Epworth League Convention 
was held at North Danville, June 28. ‘I'he session 
opened with devotional exercises conducted by 

iss Cora B.Sargent. Mrs. David Puffer was ap- 
pointed secretary pro tem. Miss Josephine Steele 
and Mrs. Puffer were appointed a committee on 
resolutions. Owing to the inclemency of the 
weather AA athens nae A —_ pouseusien \ os 
comparativ: 8 » several of t. legates be- 
ing unable be mt. Their pos how- 
ever, were forwarded and read. The different 
articles were much enjoyed, especially “A 
Young Man’s Possibilities,” by Mrs.8. K. Huse, 
and ‘“*A Young Woman’s Poss bilities,” by Miss 
Rosa M. Cooper. Rev. M. H. Smith, pastor of 
North Danville Church, gave a very able ad- 
dress, taking for his subject our Epworth 

ue badge. A vote of thanks was extended 
to the North Danville Epworth League for the 
kindness and bountiful entertainment tendered 
those present from a distance. 
Mrs. DAVID PUFFER, Sec. pro tem. 








Maine Conference. 


Portland District. 


Alfred. — The work is opening well. They are 
makin wetuahte rs ovements u . = ag 

ro an ve the money ra y the 
Bis. Rev. G. F. Cobb attended the quarterly 
service here, had a pleasant time, and gave a 
hopeful account of the work. 


Sanford. — Mr. Cobb also conducted service 
here. The work is well in hand and the people 
are looking for victory. They gave the pastor a 
hearty welcome for the fifth year, and they plan 
to raise their debt. The pastor, Rev. G. F. Mill- 
ward, preac the sermon for the G. A. R. on 
Memorial Day. Eight have been received on 
probation, and the income and congregations 
are increasing. If any one has money to use for 
the extension of Christ’s kingdom, it would do 

ood to help this devoted young church to raise 
their debt of $450. 


Holiis. — The Sabbath-school is increasing, 
and the church is prospering with Kev. G. F. 
Cobb as leader. At the late quarterly meeting a 
large congregation assembled in the forenoon, 
and Locke’s school- house was filled in the after- 
noon. A meeting was called to consider the 
location of a new parsonage. 


Pine Street is moving upward and onward. 
The Sabbath-schoo!l is increasing in attendance, 
and has a few new each week. he 
League reports eight new members. Four chil- 
dren were baptized on Children’s Day, and three 
have been received on probation and one b 
letter. The pastorand church are united an 
happy in their work. 


Knightville Sunday-school has formed two 
new classes. The young Endeavor Society has 
62 new members, and 5 have recently come from 
the associate to the active. Their concert was a 
; success, and there is an advance all along 

he line. 


Congress Street had a delightful Children’s 
Day service, witha very large attendance. By 
letter 4 have been received, and 2 adults and 


4 children baptized. The thorough work and 
watch-care of the , combined with the 
efforts of a devoted y of workers, give suc- 
cess to this church. 

Pleasantdale. — The congregations are good 
and the work has rela- 


perous. Street 

tively a large gabbath-school for the neighbor- 
hood. We noticed the blackboard record on the 
last Sabbath of June, and the three previous 
Sabbaths had an average of 110 within a frac- 
tion; and this is the young church that forms a 
part of the charge. The churches together - 

to improve the parsonage to the amount o 
fis, 2 most of the money was secured 

une 30. 


West End. — With unusual enthusiasm the 
people furnished a house for the pastor, Rev. F. 


(Continued on Page 18.) 





TvorY SOAP 


It FLoaTs 


When you pack for the sea shore or the mountains, fill a tray of 
your trunk with Ivory Soap and require your laundress to use it. 
Light summer garments should \be washed only with a pure white 


soap. 
Twe Procren & Gamare Co., Cimrti, 
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A RATTAN NOVELTY. © 





Here is one of the new inventions in rattan furniture. It 
is such an instantaneous success that it will probably be re- 
produced in upholstered work by another winter. 

It is a sofa for one person, and it really does not take up 
any more space than the average chair. 
sofa is deeply concaved so that the body fits into the semi- 
circle thus formed; this saves considerable space and greatly 
heightens comfort. 

The seat is of a length which brings the feet just over the 
roll at the lower end, thus supporting the entire body like a 


The head of the 


couch, The side is arranged as a graded arm rest, or for a back support, in using the 
sofa as a chair, and the whole effect of this new piece is sure to please. 
It costs no more than an ordinary rattan chair. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 
48 CANAL ST.,- - BOSTON 












BEER. 


young. 





There’s lots of snap and vim in this Hrres’ Roort- 
There’s lots of pleasure and good health in 
it, too. A delicious drink, a temperance drink, a 
home-made drink, a drink that delights the old and 
Be sure and get the genuine 


Rootbeer | 


4 
A MS cent package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 4 
‘ 
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More Picture Cards Wanted. 


ET me first thank you who have already 
sent cards,and ask those who have not 
given me their names and address to do so, that 
I may correspond with you. [ propose to send 
each contributor occasional reports of the work, 
and from time to time some little articles of in- 
terest from this strange land. 

Only picture cards are serviceable, and the 
more flashy the color the better. It is the pict- 
ure the Chinese like. We paste printed verses of 
Scripture on the backs and use them as rewards 


in day and Sunday-schools. Colporteurs also 
use them in selling Scriptures and tracts. 

Send by post as printed matter whenever you 
have enough for a small package. If you will 
write your name and address plainly on the 
package, you need not write me. 

I would also like Berean Leaf Clusters. These 
may be sent thesame way. Old ones are just as 
good. Address, 

Rev. J. H. WORLEY, Foochow, China. 











The Old South Lectufes for the summer of 
1895 will begin Wednesday ufternoon, July 17. 
The course will be upon “The Puritans in Old 
England,”’ the several lectures being as follows: 
July 17, “John Hooper,the First Puritan,” 
Edwin D. Mead; July 24, ‘Cambridge, the Pa- 
ritan University,” William Everett; July 31, 
“Sir John Eliot and the House of Commons,” 
Prot. Albert B. Hart; Aug.7, “John Hampden 
and the Ship Money,” Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus; 
Aug. 14, “John Pym and the Grand Remon- 
strance,” Rev. John Ouckson; Aug. 21, “ Oliver 
Cromwell and the Commonwealth,” Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale; Aug. 28, “ John Milton, the 
Puritan Poet,” John Fiske; Sept. 4, “‘ Sir Harry 
Vane in Old England and New England,”’ Prof. 
James K. Hosmer, Free tickets for the course 
are furnished to all young people under twenty, 
applying in their own handwriting to the Di- 
rectors of the Old South Work, Old South Meet- 
ing House, Boston, with one-cent stamp en- 
closed. A limited number of tickets will be 
sold to adults for §1.50; and free tickets are 
furnished to teachers. 








For Heavy, Sluggish Feeling 
Use Horsford’s Ph hat 


It produces healthy aetivity of weak or disordered 
tomachs that need stimula’ , and acts as a tonic on 





s 
nerves and brain. 
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BAY VIEW HOUSE, 
Ferry Beach. 

The Coast of Maine has become noted as the 
great resort in summer for jthose seeking pure 
air and ozone breezes to recuperate their ex- 
hausted energies. With its long stretches of 
hard, sandy beach, its bold bluffs of rocks mak- 
ing into the sea, ite inlets and cozy nooks, 
woodlands and green fields, it is justly termed 


the “Garden of Kden,” by all tourists and 
pleasure seekers. 


In one of these pleasant, cozy nooks is locat- 
ed the Bay View Hover, which has been « 
popular resort for the last sixteen years. 


It is located within three hundred feet of high 
water mark, making a unique feature by uniting 
the velvet green of the lawns withthe white 
sands of the beach. 


The Bay Vimw is perfect in all ite appoint- 
ments, rooms singly or en suite, well ventilated, 
with fine views; rooms are all carpeted, well 
furnished, good springs on beds and hair mat- 
tresses; the corridors are wide and airy. 

It has all the modern improvements, with 
abundant supply of pure spring water. Sanita- 
ry conditions perfect and well arranged. 

Check all baggage to Old Orchard Beach. 


The Bay View porter will be there on the ar- 
rival of every train from Boston and Portiand, 
on the Boston & Maine R. K., to meet all parties 
en route to Bay View, to look aft»: all the - 
gage and relieve patrons of al: asponsibility 
and trouble. 


The proprietors take this opport unity of asear 
ing their old friends and pelrons of their ap- 
ae ns eg of many favors in the past, and trust 

y giving their personal attention to the com- 
tort of their guests, to continue to receive their 
patronage in the future, as well as to meet the 
approbation of all new patrons. 


All letters and telegrams asking for informa- 
tion, rates and diagrams, promptly and cheer- 
fully answered. 


Soenes rices will be made to parties who 
wish to make arrangements for a stay of six or 
eight weeks or longer. 


Address, to June 15, Saco, Me.; after June 15to 
26, Old Orchard, Me.; after June 26, Bay View, 
@., 
E. MANSON & SON, 
Proprietors and Owners, 
Bay View, Me. 
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Zion’s Herald, July 17, 1895. 
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The Family. 


THE IPSWICH RIVER. 
Mrs, Annte E. Smiley. 


To the restless sea from the quaint old town 
The Ipswich River goes winding down. 

In its channel the current is deep and strong, 
But on flats and marshes it loiters along. 


Once, as the townsmen tell with pride, 

Seven stately ships sailed in with the tide; 

Now a single schooner at anchor floats, 

And in with the tide come the clammers’ boats. 


From the farms you can see their white sails 


pass, 
As they glide like ghosts through the long 
marsh grass, ‘ 
Are they ghosts, indeed, of the days of yore, 
When tall chips sailed to our very door? 


Those days have gone, and the witches sleep, 
And town and river their secrets keep. 

But the river dreams, as it winds to the sea, 
Ot the good old times that used to be. 


Ipswich, Mass. 








There is so much to be set right in the 
world, there gre so many to be led and 
helped and comforted, that we must con- 
tinually come in contact with such in our 
daily life. Let us only take care -_ by 
the glance being turned inward, or str 
onward, or lost in vacant reverie, we do 
not miss our turn of service, and pass by 
those to whom we might have been sent on 
,- a — straight from God. — Elizabeth 

r ° 


As torrents in summer, 

Half dried in their channels, 
Suddenly rise, though the 
Sky is still cloudless, 

For rain has been falling 
Far off at their fountains; 


So hearts that are fainting 
Grow full to o’erflowing, 
And they that behold it 
Marvel, and know not 
That God at their fountains 
Far off has been raining! 
— Longfellow. 


very healthy growth creates the condi- 
tions of new growth, makes new wth 
possible. The illustrations are numberless 
everywhere. Every ray of sunlight that 
gives ripeness to an apple makes the —— 
opener to more sunlight, which shall ripen 
it still more. . Every summer is also 
a spring-time. Indeed, we may make this a 
test of growth. Every ray of sun which 
does not ye the ground to new sunlight, 
is not feeding it, but baking it. Thisis the 
true test of growing force. It opens the 
beautiful reactions between itself and the 
growing thing, and creates an openness for 
yet more of itself. — Phillips Brooks. 


The last journey is only made more pain- 
ful by scenes and lamentations : one word 
is worth all others — ‘‘ Thy will, not mine, be 
done!”’ Leibnitz was accompanied to the 

ve by his servant only. The loneliness of 
deathbed and the tomb is not an evil. 
The great mystery cannot be shared. The 
dialogue between the soul and the King of 
Terrors needs no witnesses. It is the living 
who cling to the thought of last greetings. 
And, after all, no one knows exactly 
what is reserved for him. What will be 
yin ig We have but to say ‘‘ Amen.’ — 
Amiel. 


Our days are like beautiful summer fields, 
as God gives them to us. The minutes are 
lovely blooming flowers and silvery grass- 
blades, ands of wheat with their germs 
of golden foliage, or vines with their blos- 
soms — —, of coming purple clus- 
ters. Oh, the fair possibilities of the days 
and hours and minutes as they come to us 
from God’s hands! But what did you do 
with yesterday ? How does the little acre 
of that one day look to you now? Is it 
wa with beauty? Are there no waste 
spots in it? What did you do with the 
seven days of last week? How does that 
seven-acre field appear to you as you view 
it from the hilltop of the holy Sabbath ? 
Are there no wasted minutes, no squan- 
dered hours ? — Rev, J. R. Miller, D. D 

a*e 
He cast his net at morn where fishers toiled, 
At eve he drew it empty to the shore; 
He took the diver’s plunge into the sea, 
But thence within his d no pearl he bore. 


He ran a race, but never reached his goal; 
He sped an arrow, but he missed his aim; 
And slept at last beneatb a simple stone. 
With no achievements ca about his name. 


Men called it failure; but for my own part 
I dare not use that word, for what if Heaven 
Shall question, ere its judgment shal! be read, 
Not, “ Hast thou won?” but only, “ Hast 
hou striven ?” 
— Kata Tucker Goons, in S. S. Times. 


Those homelier wildflowers which we call 
weeds — yellow japanned buttercups and 
star-disked dandelions, lying in the grass, 
like sparks that have leaped from the kin- 

sun of summer; the profuse daisy-like 
flower which whitens the fields, to the great 
of liberal ig ge yet seems fair 

to loving eyes, with its button-like mound 
pa set round with milk-white rays; the 
“stemmed succory, setting its pale blue 
flowers aflame one after another; the red 
and white clovers; the broad, flat leaves of 
the plantain —‘“‘the white man’s foot,” 





passages in the chapter; when he comes 
out of his closet he may be able to tell you 
all about it, and yet he never met Jesus 
that morning at all. You have prayed for 
five or ten minutes, and you have never 
met Jesus. And so we must remember that 
pao alge t gna most precious, and the 
ng of it most b and needful, yet 
peared and re ene are not fello Pp 
with Jesus. What we need every morni 
is to meet Jesus and to say, “* Lord, here 
Se eee Tenn nen eee a ny” 
self as ever I was; do Thou come and feed 


me this mo: with Thyself and speak to 
my soul,” It is not your faith that will 
keep you but it is a living J 


met every da: fellowship and avai 
and love. Wait in His Eespence, however 
cold and faithless you Wait before 
Him and say : ny 8. as I am, I 
believe rest in b assurance 
that what Thou hast promised Thou wilt do 
for me.’’ — Rev. Andrew Murray. 


The reality of life consists in God, nor 
can any one find any reality in his life until 
he has found God. And the sentimental 
life is one of the chief obstacles to real life. 
Illusions about self and the world and our 
relation to it are constantly active in turn- 
ing us from God and preventing us from 
really living in Him. e often know sen- 
timentality when we see it — in other peo- 
ple. But a definition is difficult. We should 
os all agree to this: a sentimentalist 

one who recognizes the need of forming 
right and real relations to truth or man or 
God, but still forms false or unreal relations 
to truth or man orGod. In morality the 
sentimentalist weeps over the novel or the 

lay, and has neither help nor pom ge 

or the want and sorrow next door.’ In 

politics he makes or applauds speeches of 
patriotic devotion and subscribes to cor- 
ruptive or tells lies about his antag- 
ts) , to get = power. In re- 
ligion the sentimen t goes to church 
because he likes the delivery or the style of 
his favorite preacher, listens with moist- 
ened eyes while the new soloist sings 
“Lead, Kindly Light,” likes to think about 
God when the of trouble or fear 
falls over him, and then calmly and con- 
tinuously neglects every duty of religion — 
never makes the slightest sacrifice for his 
church or the smallest real effort to follow 
the Proce ts of Ohrist in his daily life. — 
Rev, Paul Van Dyke. 








HIDDEN DANGER IN THE KITCHEN. 
Part II. 


Mrs. ©, F, Wilder. 
Vice President (of Kansas) National Household Eco- 
nomic Association. 
HEN we read a list of the food 
products with which fraudulent sub- 
stances are mixed, and also learn how the 
bacillus, coccus, and spirillum — varieties of 
bacteria— are everywhere, we feel some- 
what like the woman who battled with dust 
until she turned into it herself, and think, 
sometimes, that the sooner we give up as 
conquered, the sooner the battle will be 
over, 

But it is pot our purpose, in this paper, to 
take up adulterated and imitation foods, 
but to speak of our natural enemies, which 
are given us for some wise reason. 

I have been reading, lately, that interest- 
ing book, “‘ Ptomaines and Leucomaines,”’ by 
Vaughan and Novy, andI have been struck 
with the number of instances cited where 
poison crept into the milk. One case is 
given where a whole family is poisoned from 
milk kept in the pantry of an old house 
with rotten timbers and no cellar. Under 
the house was a place for collecting rain- 
water. The floor was of unjointed boards, 
and every time the tidy housewife swept, 
scoured, or washed her floor, the filth went 
through the crevices and remained beneath 
ready for putrefactive changes. In the 
pantry, where the milk was kept, the floor, 
from more frequent scrubbing, had rotted 
away, and a second layer of boards had 
been placed over the original floor. The 
house-mother spent her days in keeping 
this home clean and comfortable for her 
family, but the more she scoured and 
scrubbed the more harm she was doing. 
The father, a healthy farmer about fifty 
years of age, his wife, his son eighteen and 
daughter sixteen, were all sick with nau- 
sea and vomiting, and three of the family 
died in great agony of tyrotoxicon formed 
in the milk kept in that old pantry. Other 
poison was obtained from the same source, 
and given to a kitten, which died in great 
agony. 

When one’s attention is attracted to any 
given subject, the world seems to be full of 
that subject. In yesterday’s paper was an 
account of slow poisoning from using milk 





where bacteria were present, coming from 
the hands of the milker. It is well known 
to all dairymen that milk is an excellent 
medium for bacteria growth; that it fur- 
nishes proper food for all of the bacteria 
connected with decomposition; and that 
the various organisms of the air or the 
water may grow in it to almost any extent. 

No one yet thoroughly understands the 
process of fermentation and decomposition 
in general, but what already is known deep- 
ly concerns the three chief dairy products 
—milk, butter, and cheesé. The study of 
milk fermentation has taught us, first, and 
most important, the fact that all fermenta- 
tions of milk,even the common souring, 
are dae to the contamination of the milk 
with something from the exterior after it is 
drawn from the cow. If bacteria in milk 
are wholly due to this, all that is needed to 
prevent them is to treat the milk in such a 
way that no such contamination is permit- 
ted. This, we have learned, is practically 
impossible, because so many and so vari- 
ous; but all who handle milk must endeav- 
or to reduce them to the smallest number 
and keep their growth within the smallest 
compass. There are two ways to accom- 
plish this— absolute cleanliness and low 
temperature. 

Many a babe has died from a neglected 
nursing-tube on its milk bottle. Daily 
cleansing, in warm suds, of the bottle, and 
discarding the long tube, is the child’s only 
salvation. Soda water freely poured on 
what rubber is used, and thorough washing 
at each time of using, is an absolute ne- 
cessity. 

Did you ever taste the cream for your 
coffee after it had been all night next a 
platter of raw steak in a refrigerator that 
was poorly ventilated? Did you know that 
milk drawn in the evening and put in a cool 
place during the night will keep longer 
than the morning’s milk that is shut at once 
in cans for delivery? Early cooling to a 
low temperature is the best way to keep 
milk sweet. 

There is a general belief that thunder- 
storms will sour milk, but in experiments 
electric sparks discharged over milk have no 
effect on it. Bacteria grow rapidly in the 
warm, sultry conditions preceding a thun- 
der-storm; the climatic conditions which 
brought the storm caused rapid bacteria 
growth. Milk deprived of bacteria keeps 
during thunder-showers. Milk submerged 
in cold water is not affected by thunder- 
storms. Scrupulous cleanliness is the best 
possible remedy against the souring of 
milk, 

Knowledge, cleanliness, God’s free sun- 
shine and fresh air are antidotes for many 
hidden dangers. 

It is highly probable that many of the 
nervous symptoms which accompany some 
forms of dyspepsia are due to the forma- 
tion and absorption of poison. We have so 
far advanced in knowledge that typhus fever 
is beginning to be a thing of the past. We 
are learning that sewer-gas, filth and decay 
mean death and destruction. We are 
learning how to prepare our food, what to 
prepare, what to put in the refrigerator, 
and what to keep from ice if we would pre- 
serve the delicate flavor. We have learned 
what direct sunlight does toward destroy- 
ing bacteria, and our sleeping rooms and 
our living rooms are daily opened to the 
fresh air and the bright sunshine. 

Prof. Marshall Ward made an interesting 
report,not so very long ago,to the Royal So- 
ciety of England. He exposed a flask of 
water, containing thousands of anthrax 
spores, to the light of the sun for several 
days. The spores were all killed. He then 
put spores on gelatine plates and covered 
with a sort of stencil-plate and exposed them 
to the sun from two to six hours. The plate 
was then put into an incubator, and, when 
afterwards held up to the light, a transpar- 
ent marking could be seen where the sun 
struck the gelatine and the spores were 
destroyed on an otherwise opaque plate. 

The different dangers in our homes differ 
in quantity and quality. Selmi, the Italian 
toxicologist, found ptomaines, that gave 
reactions similar to those of strychnine, in 
decomposed corn-meal. Other chemists 
have found in decomposed corn-meal, in 
moldy corn-bread, poisons that produced 
paralysis; have found ptomaines that pro- 
duced symptoms of nicotine poisoning. 

Fish, eels, ham, canned meats and bread, 
in certain conditions, have been found to 
contain bacterial poisons. Beef broth, 
soups, stews and roasts, under certain con- 
ditions, have been found to contain leuco- 
maines. One Saturday, in my own home, 
the cook wished to be away over Sunday. 
She prepared the chickens for Sunday’s 
dinner, covered them while warm, and put 
them away in the refrigerator. Sunday 








——<$<$<$<—_—_—— 
afternoon each member of the family was 
ill, The cause of illness was laid to the 
chickens, and the weekly order for the usual 
supply countermanded. I did not know 
at that time that the hidden danger crept 
in after the chickens were cooked. My 
ignorance might have killed all my family, 


Manhattan, Kansas. 








REMEMBERING. 


wo old people were sitting upon the vine- 
wreathed porch, among the evening shaq- 

ows. The honeysuckles were still in bloom, 
and a belated humming bird was gathering 
sweetness from their fragrant blossoms. . 

The woman’s eyes were bright with the light 
of other days, and there was a tremulous smile 
upon her lips. Her knitting fell from her quiet 
bands. 

“Why, mother,” said the gray-haired man, ag 
he slowly bent to pick up the ball of yarn which 
was rolling towards him across the porch; 
“ what are you doing?” 

“Remembering! ” she said with a little laugh, 
while a delicate flush suffused her faded cheek, 
“I’m a foolish old woman, maybe — but, father, 
I was remembering the time, now almost fitty 
years ago, when you were the bonniest dark- 
haired lad in Newbury.” 

* And you were the sweetest, prettiest girl in 
all the land!” the old man broke in gayly. 

She smiled. “ We were neither so stout then, 
father. I was always a thin slip of a girl, and 
you were as slender and straight as the young 
birch tree in our garden. Ah! how well [ re- 
member that summer night when you told me 
you were going away to seek your fortune — 
unless —”’ 

“Unless my fortune bid me stay at home, as 
your lips did that night. It seems like yester- 
day! ” 

“And we were married in the fall — you 
wouldn’t wait till spring, and I was never so 
hurried in all my life! ” 

** And we drove away together, after the wed- 
ding, in my father’s gig—and our honeymoon 
was the fairest September moon I[ ever saw in 
all my four and seventy years!” 

“ And our first housekeeping, father! Do you 
remember the mistakes I made, and how you 
laughed at them? And when I cried you com- 
forted me, and we made it up again. Oh, that 
was a happy, happy time! 

“Then little Ruth was born,” she went on, 
slowly, ‘ but we couldn’t keep her with us long. 

ow, father, no one of the other children 
ever seemed to me quite like our little Ruth— 
and none of the lar, mounds in the church- 
yard ever seem quite like that smallest one, 
where the pale blue myrtle always blooms in 
8 . 

“T always thought little Kuth would have 
been more like you,’’ the old man mused. 

“ Ah! well,’ she said, with a half-smothered 
sigh, ‘‘ we’ve had hard times and happy times 

ther, father, and we’ve almost reached the 
end of the journey now, but somehow you al- 
ways made the —- places smooth for my feet. 
And I—I tried to help and never to hinder you, 
whatever came.” 

* You’ve been a good, true, faithful wife to 
me,’”’ the old man said, with a quiet fervor 
which brought the tears to his old companion’s 


eyes. 

“Ah! well,” she sighed again, after a little 
pause, “it’s almost over now. But whichever 
one our Heavenly Father calls first to go to 
Him, the other won’t be long in following. We 
shall go close together. e shouldn’t know 
how to get oe without each other, shuuld we, 
father, after all these 7” 

T was no audible reply. In the dim twi- 
light the old woman did not see that her hus- 
band’s eyes had closed. Yet his head was nod- 
ding gently, as if even in his sleep he would as- 
sent to all she said. 

A brisk footstep sounded through the hall- 
way, _— an upright form loomed kly at the 


m door. 

“ Mother, father— you two out here at this 
time of night! ” the daughter cried, as if she 
were chiding two ward children. ‘I de- 
clare, you need watching every moment! Don’t 
you know it isn’t safe to sit out at this season 
when the dew is falling? What are you do- 


ing?” 
& Remembering,” said the aged mother, with 
a gentle smile and a quick-drawn sigh. 
Remembering! ’’ the old man echoed, sudden- 
ly awakened from his sleep. — JuDITH SPENCER, 
in N. Y. Observer. 








About Women. 


—— Mrs. A. 8. Benjamin, of Portland, Mich., 
has been elected State president of the W.C. 
T. U., to fill the vacancy made by the death of 
Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, the “‘ White-ribbon Dan- 
iel Webster.” 


—— Edna Lyall has appropriated some of the 
profits of her literary work to the completion of 
the peal of bells at St. Saviour’s, Eastbourne, 
Eng. She gave three fine bells which were 
named after three of her leading characters — 
Donovan, Erica and Hugo. 


—— Miss Elia Ewing, of Price, Mo., is known 
as the “saintly giantess.” She is eight feet, 
two inches in height, weighs 290 pounds, and is 
an enthasiastic and active Christian. She is 4 
prominent member of the Christian Endeavor 
Society, but has always refused to attend any of 
the conventions, because the notice she would 
attract is distasteful to her. 

—— Mrs. Amelia Barr, who is probably the 
most prolific woman writer of the first rank in 
America at present, lives for the greater part of 
the year at her beautiful home near Peekskill. 
She has one daughter at home, who relieves her 
of all household cares, and another living in 
Boston, who is married to Kirk Munroe, whom 
all small boys know and adore. It is rumored 


thet Mrs. Barr is going to write a novel about 


Cambridge. 
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LITTLE FEET. 
ttle feet, so small that both nestle 
Bye ite ono eapensing handy.” 


, 
Two tender feet upon the untried border 
“a Ot life’s mysterious land; 


Dimpled and soft, and pink as peach tree blos- 


soms 
In April’s fragrant 8 — 
t walk amo’ the briery 

How can raving the *s rough ways 


These rose-white feet along the doubtful future 
Must bear a woman’s load; 
| since woman has the heaviest burden, 
ag And walks the hardest road. 


Love, for a while, will make the path before them 
pt hue 
ng 
blossom there; 


les 


Will cull away the 
The roses 


Bat when the mother’s watchful eyes are 
shrouded 
Away from sight of men, 
And these dear feet are left without her guiding, 
Who shall direct them then ? 


How will they be allured, betrayed, deluded, 
Poor little untaught feet ? 

Into what dreary mazes will they wander ? 
What dangers will they meet ? 


Will they go stumbling blindly in the darkness 
Si cccronre estat saab’, 

Or find the u slopes of peace an a 
Whose sunlight never fades ? te 


Will they fe toiling up ambition’s summit, 
be common world above ? 
Or in some nameless vale, securely sheltered, 
Walk side by side with Love? 


Some feet there te which walk life’s track un- 
wound 
Which find but nt ways; 
Some hearts there be to which this world is only 
A round of happy days. 


- 


But they i few. Far more there are who 
wa 


nder 
Without a hope or friend, 

Who find their journey full of pains and losses, 
And long to reach the end. 


How shall it be with her, the tender‘stranger, 
Fair-faced and gentle-e . 
Before whose unstained feet the world’s rude 
highway 
Stretches so strange and wide ? 


Ab! who may read the future? For our darling 
We crave all blessings sweet 

And ; ray that He who feeds the cr 
Will guide the baby’s feet. 


— Elizabeth Akers Allen. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 
Jeannette M. Dougherty. 


IR FREDERIC LEIGHTON, the courtly, 
white-haired president of the Royal Acad- 
emy, received his first encouragement in art 
from the American sculptor, Hiram Powers. 
When Leighton was a young boy he spent a 
winter in Florence with his father; the father 
was very much opposed to his son being an art- 
ist, but Hiram Powers, who met them in Fior- 
ence, highly praised the boy’s drawings and 
urged the father to allow him to cultivate his 
natural talent. Leighton’s work is of rare beau- 
ty, and there is in it a richness of coloring that 
is peculiarly fascinating. He goes to the Roman 
and Greek customs, histories and mythologies, 
for his subjects. At hia home in London he has 
& glass studio where he works when he wants a 
strong light or open-air effect. 
* * 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts recently re- 
ceived a legacy of $50,000, Those who are inter- 
ested in the art development of our country 
would like tu see this sum invested in repre- 
sentative American paintings. The value of 
such a collection would show patriotic feeling 
and be an exhibit that would increase in value 


and interest. 
7 


* 

The painters in water color in Holland wereso 
encouraged by the success of Dutch art at the 
World’s Fair that they arranged and sent to this 
country a special exhibit of paintings this 
spring. Josef Israel is president of the society. 
The duty being removed from paintings has 
made possible these foreign exhibits which will 
lead to strengthening the bonds between Europe 
and America; while our own workers will be 
glad of the opportunity of comparing their 
work with their contemporaries’ across the water. 


* 


Dr. Gunsaulus believes in good art for the 
school-room, and has placed his own fine paint- 
ing of the Hague by Josef Israel on exhibit in 
the entrance hall of Armour Institute (Chicago). 
The picture is an interior scene of simple home 
life, but the composition has a poetic charm 
that gives an uplift of thought and wooes us to 
that deep peace that is independent of sur- 
roundings. Though the room Israel paints is 
bare and plain, yet the young mother, with her 
babe in her arms and a wee, chubby maiden at 
her feet, shows a cheerful contentment and 
quiet joy that luxurious wealth of itself can 
neither give nor take away. Israel has given to 
that room what Kuskin says is the “ true nature 
of home — the place of peace.”’ 


bd] 7. 

The work of the illustrator is steadily grow- 
ing in importance. The people are warm in 
their praise and critical in searching magazines 
for the best illustrations. It is a fact worthy of 
hote that if we cannot purchase a painting of 
the artist, we look through our periodicals for 
sketches in black and white. Many of the best 
known have not only created a distinct and 
original style of their own, but have cultivated 
our taste to an appreciation of that style. As, 
for instance, Frederic Remington to his graphic 
portraiture of stirring Western scenes; and we 
Lave come to know ata glance his wonderful 


Charles Dana Gibson is recognized wherever she 
raises her tall, erect figure,throws back her 
bange in loose ringlets from her fearless brow, 
and stands before us in bewitching independ- 


G. A. Bridgman gives us some of our finest stud- 
ies in Oriental life. Algiers seems to have been 
his favorite field, and he paints Arabs, camel- 
drivers and Oriental genre with the reality and 
life of one who not only paints direct from nat- 
ure, butalso with true interpretation. Bridg- 
man was born in Alabama, but when quite a 
young man went to Paris where he still lives. 
J. McNeil Whistler is another American who 
resides abroad. After living in London for 
thirty years, he recently returned to Paris where 
he received his art education. He is said to still 
bear in his erect figure the martial training of 
West Point. 


F. 8. Church, whose home and studio is in 
New York, finds his studies in animal life in 
Central Park. In his strange and original com- 
positions the birds and beasts are held under 
the magic charm of womanhood in some pure 
ideal representation. 


The Central Arte Association, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, has had a successful year, One 
feature of the work has been the exhibits of 
paintings of American artists. These exhibits 
have been sent to towns and cities inthe West 
where they have had throngs of visitors. It is 
the aim of the organization to unite the artists 
and the people — to bring about a better knowl- 
edge of art and present the work of the living 
artist. A department of special notice is the de- 
velopment of art in the school-room, with em- 
phasis laid upon the fact that the greatest need 
is for the cultivation and expression of art typ- 
ical of American life. 


Chicago, Iu. 








THE CARE OF LETTERS. 


OT many years ago, in a far Western 
town, a lady teacher in the academy of 
the place was swept from a point of rock while 
bathing, and was drowned. She was without 
immediate family, and in the boarding-house 
where she had resided but a short time an in- 
considerate landlady threw out into the rub- 
bish-heap a large parcel of old letters found 
among the dead teacher’s effects, and the pass- 
ing school-children gathered up and read the 
story of the woman’s girlhood, courtship, and 
unhappy marriage, as told in these letters. 

In this instance, happily, there was no one to 
be injured by this indelicate unveiling of heart- 
secrets, for the husband had long been dead; 
but the rude lesson was taken to heart by many 
in the community. 1n scores of homes boxes of 
old letters were looked over and destroyed. 
Few who heard the fate of the dead woman’s 
letters were willing to run the risk of having 
their own cherished correspondence thrown to 
the winds for the gaze of the curious. 

More than half a century ago, a young moth- 
er, writing a long, confidential family letter 
trom her distant new home to the group of sis- 
ters still living in the old homestead, described 
in detail, and with unnecessary harshness, the 
faults of one of her children, a young son, and 
declared that so aggravating were his faults, she 
sometimes almost lost her affection for him. As 
time went on, the nervous, restless, ungovern- 
able youth outgrew the faults of his boyhood, 
which were largely the result of his lack of 
health, and became the much-belovei son, reli- 
able, tender, and generous, the heart’s comfort 
ot the mother’s declining years. 

Long after the mother had been laid away to 
rest, this letter fell into the hands of the son, 
and caused him many a pang of regret. 

A good lesson for writers and readers of let- 
ters follows from these true incidents, The re- 
cipient of a confidential letter owes it to the 
writer to destroy, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, any lines which would injure or cause un- 
happiness to any one, if the letter were to be lost 
or pass into other hands than those for which 

it was intended. [f it be desirable to preserve 
the contents, it is far better to make an abstract 
of the dangerous letter, in one’s own writing, 
with the time of receipt and any other necessary 
data, and file it away for future reference, after 
destroying the ym 7. Few recipients of 
letters pay strict to the injunction, “* burn 
when read.” The vicissitudes of life in our 
country are so numerous that the house 
has little reason for assurance that her own pri- 
vate box of letters will never fall into the hands 
of strangers. 

It is quite safe to include a general overlook- 
ing of correspondence with the semi-annual or 
monthly house-cleaning, or any change of resi- 
dence; and superfluous papers of every sort 
would then naturally be relegated to the fire, 
for this isthe only destroyer w work can be 


depended upon. 
ters written bya hand now folded in the 
oiouee of the burial-casket should receive on 


no lov 
and co h these 

flames devour them 
fall into the hands of the indifferent or un- 
ae MARSHALL NortH, in The 








Household Hints. 


The Hot-Water Kettle. 

It is often the simplest details of kitchen la- 
bor that are the most neglected. The hot-water 
kettle, for example. How many cooks pay any 
attention to it? Stale water, simmered and 
with all vitality cooked out, is its perennial por- 
tion, with an occasional filling up and sudden 
boiling as the need requires. If every house- 





horses in motion. The “American girl” of 


keeper who reads this paragraph should go 





straight to her kitchen, lift the kettle and carry 
it tothe window where a strong light will dis- 
close its interior, nine out of ten of them will 
find a rusty layer of lime, iron, and dregs, that 
effectually prevents any good-flavored water 
from issuing from it. The kettle needs the same 
frequent and thorough care that any kitchen 
utensil needs. Into such, having it already 
warm, put fresh filtered water, boil rapidly and 
use at once, and one of the large aids to palata- 
ble food is secured.— N. Y. Times. 


Lamp Chimneys and Wicks. 


A lampwick will never smoke if, when new, 
it is soaked in vinegar for a little while and then 
allowed to dry. It is better not to wash chim- 
neys, but to rub them with acloth dampened 
with alcohol. When the burners become black- 
ened put them to boil in a pot of vinegar, to 
which a tablespoonful of salt has been added. — 
Congregationalist. 


Cleaning Jewelry. 

The care of jewelry is very simple. With the 
exception of pearls, it may be washed with 
warm water and any pure soap. It should then 
be put into boxwood sawdust todry. If this be 
done it will not need to be polished. 

“What is the special virtue of boxwood?” 
was asked. 

“Boxwood sawdust is very fine, and will 
therefore not scratch what is put into it, and, 
moreover, it absorbe the moisture quickly, thus 
helping to give the jewelea high polish. Box- 
wood may be obtained from any dealer in jew- 
elers’ supplies, or could be ordered through a 
jeweler.” 

When you cannot get boxwood the jewels 
may be polished by hard rubbing with flannel 
or chamois. 

Unless you are sure that your pearls have 
never been cut and that they are without flaw, 
do not run the risk of wetting them. Brush 
the settings and let them go. — Ibid. 


A Polish for Tan Shoes. 

Now that tan-colored shoes are so much worn, 
a hint as to how they may be preserved indefi- 
nitely may not be amiss. A clever little woman 
of my acquaintance had a handsome pair of 
very light yellow, low, buttoned shoes that were 
ruined as far as appearances went. Her husband 
was to bring her some dressing, but he would 
not retarn until night, and she wanted to wear 
them after lunch. She put her wits to work; 
wet a soft muslin rag with water into which a 
few drops of h hold ja had been 
poured, rubbed it with a little castile soap, and 
applied it first to the back of the shoe. It 
worked admirably. The entire shoe was thor- 
oughly clean in five minutes. She kept one 
hand inside the shoe to hold it in shape, and 
was careful not to wet the rag so much as to 
soak through the leather to the lining, and also 
to rinse off well before drying. While damp she 
smoothed them into fine form, then stood them 
away for half an hour to dry. — Ladies’ Home 


Journal, 
Little Folks. 


HOW REBECCA MARIA BEGAN. 
Kate 8. Gates. 


oe HERE’S Rebecca Maria?” asked 
Lizzie Slocum, running up to the 
Potters’ back door. 

Mrs. Potter was alone in the kitchen, 
making bread. 

* ’m sure I don’t know,’’ she answered. 
‘* She went out somewhere when the dishes 
were done, and I supposed she was with the 
rest of you.”’ 

** She isn’t,” said Lizzie, ‘and we’re hav- 
ing a lovely game of hide and seek. You 
tell her to come right out if she comes in, 
won’t you?” 

It was not five minutes later when Bob 
rushed in. 

** Mother,” he called, ‘‘ I say, where in 
the world is Bek? We're having the big- 
gest kind of a game and we want her 
awfully.” 

‘I don’t know where she is,’’ answered 
Mrs. Potter for the second time. “I 
haven’t seen her since the work was done 
up.” 

‘ Well, she’s great ! She knew we were 
going to play, and I don’t see why she 
didn’t come along out,’’ said Bob. ‘ She 
knows all the best places, and makes more 
fun than all the rest of them put together.”’ 

Meantime Rebecca Maria, the missing, 
was down in the orchard in the old ham- 
mock, too absorbed in her own thoughts to 
hear them calling her. 

Miss Weston, her Sunday-school teacher, 
had talked to them very earnestly last 
Sunday about denying themselves for 
Obrist’s sake. ‘‘ We are not put here just 
to enjoy ourselves and do only what pleases 
us,” she said. ‘* God wants us to forget our 
own selves — that is, not to think first and 
foremost of ourselves, but to be busy 
thinking what we can do for others, to help 
them, or to make them happy. And the 
Bible tells us, you know, that ‘ Christ 
pleased not Himself.’ He never thought 
what would make Him happiest or most 
comfortable, but what He could do for 














some one else. My dear girls, won’t you 


; 


each make a special effort to grow like Him 
every day? It isn’t easy — we are all so 
apt to consider ourselves and our own hap- 
piness first; but if we keep trying, it will 
come to be more natural. It should be the 
one great purpose of our life to grow like 
Ohrist. If we do not, our lives are wasted 
— worse than wasted. I pray every day 
that my girls may all live unselfish, helpful, 
Christlike lives.” 

Rebecca Maria had thought a great deal 
of what Miss Weston had said. She did 
not want her life to be wasted; she meant 
to do a great deal of good while she lived. 
In fact, she spent much of her time think- 
ing about it— how she would go about 
feeding and clothing poor people and nurs- 
ing the sick when she was old enough. 
Everybody would love her for her good 
deeds, and when she died the funeral would 
be held in the church, which would not 
begin to hold the sobbing multitudes who 
would come. 

Oh, no! Rebecca Maria had no intention 
of wasting her life; but somehow Miss 
Weston’s talk had made her feel uncom- 
fortable. She was sure she wanted to be 
just the kind of a person she described, but 
she had not thought it would be so hard, 
nor that she would have to grow into such a 
character. It had rather seemed to her 
that she could just be so whenever she hap- 
pened to wish to be. But to forget herself, 
and to keep thinking of other people and 
their pleasure all the time — why, it would 
be such hard work ! 

** You just somehow find you’re thinking 
about your own self lots of times,” she 
said. “I don’t see how you're going to 
forget and go make yourself uncomfortable 
for somebody else’s sake. Miss Weston 
said it wasn’t natural; [ know ’twouldn’t be 
for me.,’’ 

Yesterday Rebecca Maria’s mother had 
sent her down to see Mrs. Sullivan, their 
washerwoman, She had had to wait afew 
minutes for some things to be done up, and 
she saw Mrs. Sullivan’s baby lying in the 
cradle, Such a poor, pale, wasted little 
baby it was! 

“Dear me! ’’ said Rebecca Maria, with 
her accustomed frankness, ‘‘ how your baby 
does look! I should think you would feel 
real worried about her! ” 

“Ido,” answered Mrs. Sullivan, wiping 
her eyes with her apron. “The doctor 
says she would get along nicely if I could 
have her out doors more; but however can 
I do that, being away washing all day, and 
Granny too old and lame to get out her- 
self? ’’ 

Rebecca Maria subsided with unusual 
promptitude, and she had not emerged 
from that state yet. 

“God wants us to forget ourselves, and 
think what we can do to help others and 
make them happy.’’ That was what Miss 
Weston said, and Rebecca Maria felt that it 
was true. 

It was the long vacation now. She had 
to help her mother about the house work 
some, of course, but she had two or three 
hours every day just for play. She might 
go down every pleasant day and take that 
poor little baby out. 

She might — yes, but how tiresome it 
would be, and how she would miss her play 
hours! But God wanted her to forget her. 


self,and that was the way to grow like 
Christ. 

How she had thought and thought all day 
long! Her poor little head was aching 
hard, and she had come out here alone, de- 
termined to settle the question before she 
went in. 

‘It’s queer,’’ she said to herself, wearily; 
* it’s just what I’ve meant to do, and now i 
don’t want to! I believe it is easier to think 
how you will do such things than it is to do 
‘em when you have a chance. But I do 
want to be good. I guessI want to enough 
to do hard things, and J a’poseI might as 
well begin on this. If you don’t start, you 
won’t ever get where you want to go; but 
I don’t believe I shall ever be so very ex 

ood after all. I shouldn’t wonder a bit if 
the house would hold all the folks that will 
neiped - a = =. funeral because I’ve 

e em. But begin anyway.” 

So Rebecca Maria began the a day. 
She did find it tiresome very often, and 
sometimes she was om tempted to give 
it up; but she was a sturdy little maid. 

“ve begun,” she kept saying to herself 
“and I’d look pretty backing out. No, ril 
keep on if it is hard.’’ 

Every day the baby grew rosier and 
healthier, and Mrs. Sullivan invoked 
Heaven's choicest blessings on Rebecca 
Maria’s head. 

“It’s been hard work sometimes to keep 
at it,’ she said to her mother, the last day 
of vacation, “‘ but I guess it has paid more 
than playing would. That wouldn’t have 
done me any good after I got through, but I 

ess I 5 always feel giad I helped the 

aby, don’t you ? ms to me now I ought to 
have decided rights ht off to do it with- 
out thinking about it allthat day. But now 
I’ve mam I do mean to keep on 


and on as long asl live. I’ve asked God to 
help me.” 





Longmeadow, Mass. 
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Editorial. 





WANDERING THOUGHTS. 


RE we as careful as we should be to 
avoid wandering thoughts in church ? 
A great deal of good is certainly lost by the 
average worshiper who suffers his mind, 
more or less of the time, to roam about almost 
from one end of the earth to the other, in- 
stead of fixing it on the topics presented 
in the service, The hymns, the Scripture, 
and the prayers, as well as the preaching, 
may afford much benefit if rightfully em- 
ployed. But they will not unless our minds 
are given to the matter. How rarely are 
they as concentrated as they should be ! 
How rarely do we get the utmost good 
available from any single service! What a 
steady leak is here week after week! 
Surely, it is no wonder that our vessels 
are not full. 





— 


SPECIALIZATION IN THE MINISTRY. 


RECENT writer, commenting upon 

the increasing tendency to specialize 
in all professions, remarks: ‘ The ministry 
is, perhaps, the only calling which has... 
bat one bent for the talents of its votaries 
—the saving of souls.” Is this altogether 
true? or has the writer expressed what he 
meant toaay? It might be just as accu- 
rately affirmed that the profession of med- 
icine has but one bent for the talents of its 
votaries — the saving of bodies. 

But, setting aside the question of accurate 
statement, is it true that the ministry has 
not been affected by the specializing 
tendency of the age? Hardly, we think. 
One has but to observe the methods of 
conducting a large modern city church, to 
be convinced that there is a great deal of 
specialization in the exercise of the minis- 
terial function. 

The first step toward this specialization 
has been the evolution of the assistant 
pastor. Here is an ordained minister in 
whom the preaching, evangelistic, distinctly 
soul-saving fanction is to a considerable 
degree undeveloped. Nine-tenths of his 
duties are executive, and of a business or 
parliamentary character. He is supposed 
to direct very largely all church enter- 
prises, charitable, social or religious in 
character. He runs thousands of errands, 
and is the personal go-between of the 
pastor and the congregation. Very differ- 
ent are his duties from those of the 
young country minister, or even the city 
minister of a generation ago. And yet we 
are told that there is no specialization in 
the ministry ! 

But this is not all. The city pastor-in- 
chief, in our sister denominations at least, 
being largely relieved, as he is, not only 
from little matters of detail, but from much 
of the pastoral work as well, by the peri- 
patetic activity of bis assistant, is becoming 
more and more one of two things — he 
either develops into a distinctive sermon- 
izer,a pulpit orator, or a great organizer 
and executive specialist. In the one case 
he moves thousands by his eloquence and 
spiritual fervor. In the other case he con- 
trols and directs thousands by his grand 
organic schemes of church work. Some- 
times the two functions are united, but in 
general the city pastor is either a great 
organizer or a great preacher. Very seldom, 
nowadays, is he a faithful and efficient 
pastor. And it is hardly to be expected 
that he would be. He himself realizes that, 
with the immense amount of work to be 
done in the broad and intense life of a city 
church, he must specialize. He cannot 
be great preacher, brilliant executive, 
and tender, thorough pastor in one. It 
transgresses the possibilities of individual 
human power. 

There are still some pastors of large and 
strong churches who are distinguished for 
the way in which they discharge the pas- 
toral function. But they are the excep- 
tions; and in these cases executive and 
pulpit power are quite likely to be lacking. 
In general, it may safely be claimed that 
the modern city pastor must specialize. The 
work confronting him requires it. It is 
better to do one thing supremely well than 
many things indifferently. 








THE TIME LIMIT. 


b>: is the belief of many thougbtful people 

that in a very small denomination, 
where there are few ministers and scarcely 
any conflicting interests, an irregular sort 
of an itinerancy can be maintained without 
the aid of atime limit. That was the char- 
acter of our church when the appointing 
power was next to absolute in the hands of 
the Bishop, who could remove whom and 





when he would, and permit whom he would 
to remain indefinitely. 

Conditions have now This ab- 
solutism on the part of the Bishop is a thing 
of the past, not to return, and no one who 
appreciates the situation can possibly desire 
ite return. The power of the Bishop, 
although technically very great, is not to be 
exercised arbitrarily, and therefore it is so 
hedged about by law and usage, and by the 
unwritten law of human rights, that the 
danger that it will become oppressive is 
reduced to the minimum. He who is en- 
trusted with the appointing power in Meth- 
odism is amenable to the church, and to the 
good-will of his brethren, in such a way 
that oppressive acts arbitrarily performed 
will prove more afflicting to the Bishop 
than to the subjects of his premeditated 
displeasure. The restraints upon him are 
numerous and tangible, although unwritten, 
and wisdom dictates that these be not 
diminished. In the nature of the case 
these restraints in the interests of equity 
will increase unless unwise legislation shall 
interfere by opening the way for placing 
upon him additional burdens, which will 
necessitate the exercise of the arbitrary 
power belonging to his office. 

The time limit, invoked by the earliest 
Bishop for his own protection, has served 
to prevent the development of arbitrariness 
on the part of the Bishop, as well as to 
make the itinerancy so nearly universal in 
the church that one class of pastors cannot 
remain stationary indefinitely, while an- 
other class must submit to removal by the 
will of the Bishop. It is indispensable that 
the growth of privileged classes of minis- 
ters and churches be avoided. No itiner- 
ancy can survive unless its hardships reach 
all classes at some point in the administra- 
tion. When every one must move at a 
fixed period, removals for cause at a briefer 
period are easily effected. If no limit ex- 
isted, all removals would be for cause, and 
both church and Bishop would be compelled 
to consider the cause, till every removal 
would be looked upon as a disparagement, 
and in numerous cases it would be resisted 
to the distraction and sometimes to disrup- 
tion of the church. The glory of the itin- 
erancy has been the independence of the 
pastors. He who has been appointed in 
the regular way to take charge of a church, 
goes to his work as the authorized pastor of 
the whole church, having the approval of a 
great system behind him, as well as the 
appointment of his Bishop, and does not go 
as the employee of a board whose pleasure 
he must consider both in his preaching and 
in his administration. Sad for Methodism 
will be the day when the pastor becomes 
the hired man of the board of trustees! 
Whether there is not a tendency towards 
this condition of things in the modern 
practice of ‘‘ calling ” preachers through a 
committee on pastoral supply, and in the 
negotiations which precede nearly all im- 
portant appointments, is a question of pro- 
nounced significance in this connection. 
The General Conference has seen such pos- 
sibilities of evil in this practice that it has 
commanded the Bishops to discourage it. 
When the time limit is removed, this habit 
of previous negotiation must not only not 
be discouraged, but it must be authorized 
and made creditable. It will become the 
order. Ohurches will compete for favor- 
ites, and pastors will pose for calls. There 
is enough of this already, in all conscience, 
but no one can doubt that the removal of 
the limit would throw the door for this sort 
of thing wide open. In view of the possi- 
bility of remaining, and of the loss of rank 
or grade by frequent removals, every one 
would figure for a place to settle. The 
itinerancy would be made up of the “ float- 
ers,” while respectability would be found 
in those able to continue in one stay. 

No argument can be required to convince 
the average Methodist that such a state of 
things is undesirable. It would double the 
burden of the Bishop and manifold the un- 
pleasantness of his task. His function, 
after sanctioning contracts he could not 
safely overrule, would consist largely in 
finding places for those whom nobody 
wants. His list of ‘‘ floaters” would prob- 
ably contain valuable material, but his ef- 
forts to place his men in desirable charges 
would meet rebuffs enough to cause him to 
wish he had never been elected. Some 
who have had large experience in the of- 
fice have said that they could conceive of 
no work so thankless as would be that of 
the Bishop when all changes must be made 
by his sole authority. It is enough to say 
at this time that no one has yet heard an 
argument against the time limit that is not 
an argument against the itinerancy. If 
there be such an argument, we stand ready 
to give it respectful consideration. If the 





itinerancy has outlived its usefulness, let it 
be shown, and then let it be decently laid 
aside or abolished; but to kill it under pre- 
tense of improving it, is neither politic nor 
manly. 








Methodism and the Christian Endeavor 
Society. 
N another column we utter a generous, grate- 
ful, and no less sincere word for this grand 
Society and its marvelous convention just held 
in our city. Never have we been privileged to 
look upon audiences larger, more intelligent, and 
more enthusiastic. To listen to the distin- 
guished speakers, and to catch the spirit of this 
militant Christian host, has been an inspiration 
that will leave its impression for alltime. We 
are clearly of the conviction, too, that the move- 
ment is providential in time and leadership. 
The younger generation of Christendom is being 
summoned to a larger and more practical type of 
Christian service. Rev. F. BH. Clark, D. D., isa 
leader divinely chosen to direct the movement; 
his equal in the manipulation of a great Chris- 
tian organization we have never seen. He isa 
Christian gentleman whose friendship we most 
highly esteem. Rare are the men of this nine- 
teenth century who are doing for the Christian 
Church a work so useful and one that will be so 
permanent. 

To these words of grateful estimate, which we 
would gladly make more pronounced if we 
could, there must be added some explanation, in 
order that the public may rightly apprehend the 
attitude which Methodism assumes towards this 
Society. It is not unusual to see in the public 
press expressed and implied criticisms of the 
Methodist Church because it is not more largely 
connected with the Endeavor Society. It is hint- 
ed, and often declared, that the Methodist Church 
is narrow, provincial, and sectarian because it is 
unwilling to hand over its young people for 
training and education to this Society. A suf- 
ficient answer to such a charge should be found 
in the indubitable fact that the Methodist de- 
nomination in all its history has been noted pre- 
eminently for its spirit of fraternity and catho- 
licity. Wesley, its founder, was one of the most 
fraternal and tolerant of men, impressing his 
spirit so strongly upon his followers that it de- 
scends through the generations, The simple 
and only reason that Methodism is not included 
in the Christian Endeavor Society is because it 
was discovered by actual experience that the 
training given, while excellent and most helpful 
to the Congregationalist and Presbyterian, did 
not develop our young people at their best 
according to the Methodist type and pattern. 
Methodism is peculiar in spirit and polity, as 
was the apostolic church, To make the best 
Methodist Christian it is found that our own 
unmixed training is the more effective. And is 
the desire of the Methodist family to train and 
nurture its own children in its own peculiar way 
a manifestation of bigotry and sectarianism ? 
Not so to any person who intelligently under- 
stands our church — its genius, spirit and pecul- 
jar work. Is it reasonable to ask a denomina- 
tion with a membership of nearly five millions 
to surrender its youth to another denomination 
tor education and molding ? 

Much is made of the large membership of the 
Christian Endeavor Society —and we rejoice 
that it is so large; but it should not be forgotten 
that our Epworth League presents a membership, 
from Methodist ranks alone, of over one million, 
and that the membership is increasing with won- 
dertul rapidity. It isnotat all unlikely that ina 
decade the membership of the Epworth League 
will equal, if not exceed, that of the Christian 
Endeavor Society. We have no disposition to 
boast in this matter, and only make these state- 
ments to show how little reason there is for the 
expression of surprise on the part of any one 
that the Methodist denomination is unwilling 
to make over its immense contingent to the 
Christian Endeavor Society. The great Baptist 
Church, that marvelous host, next in numbers 
to our denomination, has found that the law of 
self-protection compels the organization of an 
independent society for its young people. The 
Free Baptist Church has its own organization, 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church has its 
young people’s guild. Does any one charge these 
denominations with bigotry and provincialism 
because they take necessary measures to protect 
their own offspring ? 

We would not discount in the slightest degree 
the utility of the Christian Endeavor Society; 
but the casual observer is likely to be misled by 
what has been seen and heard in this city during 
the last few days. The Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety did not create the magnificent constitu- 
ency which we have seen in these great meet- 
ings. The Society found this constituency in 
the Christian churches and appropriated it. But 
for the membership of the thousands of churches 
to select from and thus utilize, there would be 
no such society. The massing in a great assem- 
bly by a master mind and hand of representa- 
tives from Christian churches, is what we have 
just witnessed in Boston under the name and 
auspices of the Christian Endeavor Society. 

Another fact should be noted in this connec- 
tion: The Methodist Church, as Chalmers put it, 
is “‘ Christianity in earnest.” It was thoroughly 
organized from the first by the genius of its 
founder into an active and aggressive force, 
giving to every member, and particularly to its 
women, something specific to do to exercise 
their spiritual life. It was not thus with the 
Congregational Church. The founder of the 
Christian Endeavor Society, a loyal Congrega- 
tional pastor, according to his own declaration, 








——————— 
impressed with the urgent necessity of 4 

ing in some more effective way the » 

life and activity of his young people, and 

the suggestions of a Methodist Class-meeting ag 
the basis, inaugurated in his own church what 
has since expanded into this world-wide Society 
While, therefore, # young people’s society is 
found to be helpful in our church, there was 
not, and is not, the same urgent necessity for jt 
that existed in the Congregational and Presby- 
terian Churches. We are not surprised that the 
Congregational Church is enthusiastically grate. 
ful for the work of the Christian Endeavor 
Society; it has worked a revolution in that 
denomination under our own eyes. Unlocking 
the sealed lips of its elect women, silent for g 
century under the misinterpreted words of gt, 
Paul, it has liberated Christian forces that haye 
been the salvation of that church. In all thet 
has come to Congregationalism thereby we do 
greatly rejoice. 

It should be understood that our denomination 
is substantially a unit at the present time in its 
judgment that the Epworth League should be 
the training school for its youth. A very small 
and rapidly diminishing minority is connecteq 
with the Christian Endeavor Society. That 
minority will soon be eliminated, and by the 
operation of the law of spiritual affinity wil) 
gravitate homeward to its own Epworth League 
circle where it rightfully belongs. 

We trust that we shall not be misunderstood 
in what we have written. We are constrained 
to explain to this extent some of the facts in the 
case, in order that a discriminating public, 
whose good opinion we desire, may not misap- 
prehend Methodism in the attitude which, in 
Christian love, but in conscience, it is compelled 
to take towards the Christian Endeavor Society. 








Personals. 


— Rev. and Mrs. A. H. Needham, of Santa 
Clara, Cal., celebrated their silver wedding, 
June 28, 


— Miss Ella R. Forbes, formerly of our South- 
ern Japan Mission, has recently become Mrs, 
Ella Forbes Phillips. 

— Rev. Paul C. Ournick, Ph. D., of St. Paul’s 
Church, Springfield, Ohio, and Mrs. Curnick are 
visiting their uncle, Rev. E. T. Ournick, of 
Worthen St. Church, Lowell. 


— Rev. N. ©. Peck, D. D., and Mrs. Peck, of 
Denver, are spending some weeks with Mrs, 
Peck’s parents at Clinton, Mass. 


— Rev. Wm. Love, of Park River, N. D., is 
making a brief tour among friends in New 
England. He is soon to visit Palestine. 


— Taylor University, at its recent Commence- 
ment, conferred the degree of Master of Arts on 
George W. Bryant, of New York city, who was 
formerly a member of the New Hampshire Con- 
ference. 


— Dr. Luther T. Townsend is spending all the 
hours at his command on his new book, “ Crea- 
tion or Evolution.” He is putting his best 
thought into this bouk, It will be ready early 
in the fall. 


— Miss B. A. Bender expects to return home 
this month. Her place in the Aoyama (Japan) 
school will be filled by Miss Russell, of Napa, 
Cal. Miss F. E. Phelps, of Sendai, Japan, will 
return on health furlough at the same time. 


— The late Mrs. Eastman, wife of Rev. 0. L. 
Eastman, bequeathed $500 to the New England 
Branch of the Woman’s Foreign Missioniry 
Society. Mrs. Kastman was a very devoted 
friend and helper of this Society for many 
years. 


— Mrs. Phelina Sewall Church, wife of the late 
Rev. Albert Church, of the East Maine Confer- 
ence, died in Oakland, Cal., May 31. Rev. 
I. H. W. Wharff, of Ellsworth, Me., will provide 


asuitable obituary of this excellent woman for 
our columns. 


— Rev. Dr. Joseph J. Lampe, who has been 
pastor of Christ’s Presbyterian Church, New 
York city, for nearly thirty years, was last 
week elected to the chair of Biblical theology 


and Old Testament exegesis in the Omaha Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


—Rev. F. E. E. Hamilton, of Newtonville, 
was one of the Christian Endeavor convention 
speakers last Friday morning in tent Williston 
on Boston Common, and the pleasant duty was 
his to present Rev. Knight Chaplin, D. D., of 
London, as the representative of England, with 
the banner England has won because of making 
the largest gain in organizing new societies for 
the year. 


—It was George Davidson, recently removed 
without good cause from his place in the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, who persuaded James 
Lick, the California millionaire, to establish the 
great telescope that bears his name. The eccen- 
tric philanthropist was induced to give up a pet 
plan fora magnificent pyramid, to rival that of 
Cheops, only by Davidson’s suggestion that a 


giant telescope would be a far grander monu- 
ment. 


— The statement circulating in the newspa- 
pers to the effect that President Martha Carey 
Thomas, lately elected a trustee of Cornell Uni- 
versity, is “the first woman to be chosen to 
such a position,” betrays a very limited knowl- 
edge in educational matters. Mrs. Mary B. 
Claflin and the late Mrs. Augustus Hemenway 
were elected trustees of Boston University a8 
long ago as 1878. Mrs. Claflin has been in service 
ever since. Miss Marion Talbot, now Dean of 
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Women in the University of Chicago, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Sleeper Davis, Sarah E, Sherman, M. D., 
and Sara A. Emerson, professor of Hebrew and 
Biblical History in Wellesley College for many 
years, are other women who have served as 
trustees of Boston University. 

— We note, with gratification, that Rev. C. 8. 
Nutter, of St. Albans, Vt., has received the de- 

of D. D. trom Taylor University, of Up- 
jand, Ind. 

— Prof. Henry Lummis, LL.D., of Law- 
rence University, Appleton, Wis.,so well known 
and beloved by so many of our readers, made a 
pleasant call at this office last week. 

—From the Meadville (Pa.) Gazette we learn 
that Allegheny College, at its recent Commence- 
ment, worthily conferred the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity upon Rev. Willis P. Odell, of Buf- 
falo. 

— The excellent historical address delivered at 
the semi-centennial of Grace Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Buffalo, N. Y., June 16, by Sandford 
Hunt, D.D., has been published in pamphlet 
form. 

— Rev. James Jackson, of our Central China 
Mission, has been obliged to take a furlough on 
account of ill health. He has arrived with Mrs. 
Jackson at Altringham, England,and will come 
in the fall to this country. 

—A bas-relief portrait of Dr. Francis BE, Clark 
has been executed especially for the ’95 Chris- 
tian Endeavor Conventiop by a young Boston 
artist, Mr. F. D. Chase. It isan excellent like- 
ness, and will be reproduced in bronze. 

—In Waterloo, lowa, July 2, Rev. John Ed- 
ward Johnson, pastor of Pear! St. M. E, Church, 
Brockton, Mass., and Miss Martha Cadwallader, 
of Waterloo, la., were united in marriage by 
Rev. J. W. Hubbard, of Mechanicsville, Iowa. 

— Mrs. Caroline H. Polhemus, of Brooklyn, 
widow of Henry D. Polhemus, has announced 
her purpose to build a dispensary for the Long 
Island Hospital, to cost $250,000, and to endow it 
with another $250,000, as a memorial to her late 
husband. 

—Ason of Rev. H. Chase, of the Maine Con- 
ference, while working in the foundry at Oak- 
land, injured one of his eyes so it had to be re- 
moved. When he came to consciousness after 
the operation, he exclaimed, “I wish I was with 
my mother,’”’ she having died last winter. 


— The Christian (London) of June 27 presents 
a good portrait of “ Mother Stewart,” our octo- 
genarian temperance worker, who has crossed 
the ocean for the third time, to attend the re- 
cent World’s W. C. T. U. convention. An inter- 
esting sketch of her useful life is given in con- 
nection with the portrait. 

—Rev. Dr. D. R. McAnally, the senior editor 
of the St. Louis Christian Advocate, an organ 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
one of the most prominent men of that body, 
died in that city on the 12th inst. He was born 
in Tennessee, in 1817. He occupied the editorial 
chair for the long term of forty-four years. 


— While we have very little sympathy with 
the conferring of honorary degrees by our edu- 
cational institutions, yet we are gratified to 
learn that Nebraska Wesleyan University has 
conferred the degree of D. D. upon Rev. 8. Mc- 
Gerald, editor of the Christian Uplook, tormer- 
ly the Buffalo Christian Advocate. 


— Dr. James M. King, of New York, is one of 
the busiest of busy men. Beginning to feel the 
great pressure that has been upon him for some 
years, and especially during the later months, 
he has wisely determined that safety and future 
usefulness require immediate change and rest 
for a few weeks, and therefore he has suddenly 
determined to take ship for Europe. 

— Rev. Dr. M. C. B. Mason, assistant corre- 
sponding secretary of the Freedmen’s Aid and 
Southern Education Society, has just returned 
to his home in New Orleans for a few days’ rest 
after an extensive tour in the East and West. 
He has traveled 10,879 miles, having spent only 
seven days in his home since Jan. 24. Dr. Mason 
is very happy over his work, and reports the col- 
lections as steadily increasing. 


— At the dedication of the new library build- 
ing in Bradford, Vt., July 4, known as the 
Woods Library Building, besides the masterly 
oration of Col. J. H. Benton, Jr., of this city, a 
poem written for the occasion by Rev. A. J. 
Hough, a former popular pastor of the Method- 
ist Church of the place, entitled, ‘‘ Wells of Liv- 
ing Water,” and a dedicatory poem by W. E. 8. 
Celley, a long-time official member of the 
church, were read. 


— After several years of failing health, Mrs. 
Julia A. Thompson, mother of Rev. W. J. 
Thompson, of Grace Church, Worcester, passed 
away last Saturday, July 13,in the afternoon, 
aged 71 years and 23 days. She was born in 
Dorchester County on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, and in that State a large part of her life 
has been spent. She was of Methodist parent- 
age — her maiden name Woolford — and of one 
of the oldest families in the State. Her husband 
was Rev. James Thompson, of the Maryland 
Conference, who died on Christmas day, 1890. 
Since an attack of the grippe, in 1891, she has 
been a sufferer, her ailment taking the form, 
finally, ot heart disease. She leaves three chil- 
dren — A. Clark Thompson, of New York, Rev. 
W. J. Thompson, pastor of Grace Church, and 
& daughter, Miss M. Lizzie, whose home is with 
her brother, the pastor. The funeral was held 
Monday afternoon at the parsonage, and was 
conducted by Rev. W. A. Pentecost. The re- 
mains, accompanied by the children and Rev. 
W. ©. Skinner, were taken to Westminster, Md., 
for burial, that they may lie by the body of her 











husband. Very many hearts sorrow with Mr. 
Thompson in his irreparable bereavement. 

— Rev. A. D. Vail, D. D., of New York city, 
delivered an address at Mr. Bowen's Woodstock 
celebration on the 4th of July upon “The Needs 
of a Broader Gauge in Sunday-school Work.” 

— Union Schenectady, N. Y., has con- 
ferred the degree of Pb. D. upon Prof. William 
McDonald, of Bowdoin, who was delegate from 
ro latter college to the recent centennial of 

nion. 


— Rev. W. W. Ogier, presiding elder of Rock- 
land District, East Maine Oonference, called 
last week. He is the guest of Dr. J. O. Knowles, 
of Lynn, and preached very acceptably last 
Sunday at St. Paul’s Church, Lynn. 

—Dr. Berry, in his report of the Chattanooga 
Conference, says: “Thundering applause greet- 
ed the speech of Rev. E. M. Taylor of Boston on 
‘Epworth League Officers—Our Duties to 
Them.’” A synopsis of the very excellent ad- 
dress of Rey. ©. A. Littlefield, upon ‘‘ Methodist 
Fervor,” appears in the same issue. 

— The recent reappointment, to the board of 
Gas and Electric Light Commission, of Forrest 
E. Barker, gives a deal of pleasure to his many 
friends in Worcester and elsewhere, Mr. 
Barker is the only continuous member of the 
board since its instituting ten years ago, and it 
is safe to say that no one on said board knows 
his duties any better. Governor Greenhalge 
made him chairman one year ago. Mr. Barker 
is a graduate of Wesleyan, class of '74, and isa 
member of Trinity M. E, Church, Worcester. 


— We were honored last week with a visit, at 
the same hour, from the following distinguished 
gentlemen: Bishop Gaines, Bishop Arnett and 
son, and Dr. Derrick, corresponding secretary 
for missions of the African Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church. Bishop Gaines was formerly a slave of 
the memorable Robert Toombs. Bishop Arnett 
is one of the most eloquent men whom we have 
ever heard. Dr. Derrick is the man who aroused 
our Preachers’ Meeting to such a state of en- 
thusiastic response recently, as he spoke of the 
work that his church is striving to achieve. 


— The Western says, in its last issue: ‘It has 
definitely transpired that Dr. A. H. Lucas, who 
has so ably served High Street, Springfield, will 
be the next pastor of Butler Street, Pittsburg, 
succeeding Dr. Oldham, who takes the chair of 
Missions in Ohio Wesleyan University. Dr. 
Oldham is an easy man to follow in the sense of 
royally preparing the way for him that comes 
after; but his great talent sets a high standard. 
Dr. Lucas is thoroughly prepared and equipped. 
In the pulpit and at the fireside he will de- 
servedly command the respect and love of his 
new parish.” 


—The Springfield Republican says, with 
characteristic discrimination and force: “ Bish- 
op Potter has done well to set the example for 
the clergy of his diocese by devoting the time 
of his yearly vacation, for four weeks, to the 
service of the poorest people in New York city, 
living among them, and not merely running 
down from his home on Washington Square to 
conduct a service or two. The Bishop of New 
York has become the leader he is by putting 
himself with all his heart into personal service, 
and to fulfill the wide duties of his eminent of- 
fice it is important that he should do so.”’ 


— Of Rev. John O. Foster, of Evanston, an oc- 
casional contributor to our columns, the North- 
western of last week says: “ Rev. John O. Fos- 
ter, long a faithful, useful and favorite member 
of Rock River Conference, has gone eastward to 
live in Yonkers, near New York city. The resi- 
dence there of his daughter, who is the wife of 
Rev. 8. J. Herben, the assistant editor of the 
New York Christian Advocate, prompts this 
change of home by Mr. and Mrs. Foster. The 
Rock River Conference will greatly miss its old 
friend. Few men have done more to serve his 
church and his brethren than has this depart- 
ing minister. He has filled columns and pages, 
year after year, in the daily and other papers, 
with letter-press concerning the vital interests 
of our church work.” 








Brieflets. 


The windows of the Methodist bookstore 
were tastefully decorated during Christian En- 
deavor week—one being devoted to Christian 
Endeavor emblems and colors, the other to those 
of the Epworth League. 


The trustees of Boston University voted to 
put the dormitories of the School of Theology 
to the use of the Christian Endeavor Society for 
the entertainment of delegates, and one hun- 
dred and twenty young ladies, “‘ OC. E. 8.,” en- 
joyed the excellent accommodations during the 
entire meeting without charge. 


A“ Christian Unity Conference ”’ is to be held 
at Oak Island Beach, Long Island, N. Y., July 
23 to 27, at which such leading speakers as Drs. 
Josiah Strong, Madison C. Peters, John B. 
Shaw, and Franklin Noble will discuss the evils 
of a inationalism and their remedies, and 
Dr. W. C. Langdon, of Providence, will explain 
and advocate the purposes of the new League of 
Catholic Unity. 








The dainty, richly-illustrated annual of Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale, Mass.—the 43d issue — 
has reached this office. No one can glance 
through it even hastily without being struck 
with the choiceness, fullness, and breadth of 
its courses of study, and the ingenuity shown 





by its successful principal, Prof. ©. O. Brag- 
don, in meeting almost every conceivable need 
of a young woman preparing either for the ac- 
complishments of home life, for an independent 
struggle for a livelihood, or for higher courses 
ot instruction. 


“ The Spiritual Preponderance,”’ by Dr. Daniel 
Steele, on page 2, should be thoughtfully pon- 
dered by our ministers and official boards. 


The following note, without date or name, 
was received July 10: ‘The enclosed is for the 
needy minister in Kentucky.” A five-dollar 


‘bill was the ‘‘enciosed.”” Surely we have some 


good people who have learned to obey the word 
which says that they are not to let the left hand 
know what the right hand doeth. Are there 
not six more of this kind among our good read- 
ers? We shall not be content until we are able 
tosend that heroic minister and wife in the 
Kentucky Mountains at least §50. 


Who of Wesleyan’s class of '70 will skip Mr. 
Roe’s interesting account of the twenty-fifth 
reunion, on page 3? 


Dr. J. Wesley Johnston writes from Brook- 
lyn, under date of July 12, correcting what 
turns out to have been a wrong quotation of 
news: — 

“In ZIOon’s HERALD of this week you refer 
to a Mr. Halsey of the Spring St. Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New York city, as having 
conducted the funeral services of Dr. Buchanan 
recently executed at a ig I have looked 
ps the Minutes of the New York and the 
New York East Conferences, but the name of 
Mr. Halsey does not occur in either, nor is there 
such an appointment as the Spring St. Church. 
I have examined the list of names and ad- 
dresses of Methodist preachers residing in New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City and Hoboken — a 
list published by our Book Concern — but the 
name of Mr. Halsey is not mentioned. You in- 
timate that your authority is the New York 
Sun —a paper that makes large boasts of its ac- 
curacy, but in this particular instance the Sun 
lies behind a cloud.” 


The World’s W. ©. T. U. convention, recently 
in session in London, receives in this issue gen- 
erous attention for the pens of Revs. J, T. Dock- 
ing and H. A. Clifford. 


We are gratified to read in the Christian In- 
telligencer: “That ministerial ‘dead line’ 
reached, as we are told, in the East at the age of 
fifty, is not heard of among our Western people, 
be it said to the credit of their Christian wis- 
dom. Upon comparison of views with a far 
Western Presbyterian brother, we are gratified 
to learn that such wasting folly in Israel, once a 
sectional ailment, has given way to a healthier 
sentiment, and men of experience and matured 
powers areata premium there.” It is a fact, 
which our churches need also to re-learn, that 
there are certain qualities which make for suc- 
cess in the minister that are acquired only by 
experience. The young minister — and we 
thoroughly believe in him —though gifted and 
highly cultivated, may fail in some crucial hour 
in his pastorate simply and only because he has 
not the increment of strength, steadiness and 
discretion which long years in the pastorate 
impart. 








CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR IN BOSTON. 


MONG the religious movements of the 
nineteenth century none is more remark- 
able than that among the young people of the 
churches for religious, educational and human- 
itarian purposes. The movement has been cu- 
mulative. In the growth of the organizations 
are several joints. First came the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. This was followed by 
many local organizations for Christian work 
and social and mental improvement. The Sun- 
day-school was a great force, operating in the 
same direction. Then came Chautauqua with 
its educational aims; and finally the Christian 
Endeavor and Epworth League organizations. 

In an important sense these are all outgrowths 
of the religious life awakened in the last century 
aud projected across the present one, The holy 
flame spread widely, touching to new issues a 
multitude of young lives and filling the churches 
with vital members. The revival was a renew- 
ing spirit; it gave a fresh impulse to all the 
religious organizations and efforts of our cent- 
ury; it has quickened evangelistic movements 
at home and abroad. The revival has always 
had power with the young, and has brought 
large numbers of them into our churches. 

The organization of the Christian Endeavor 
Society marks a new departure in the work 
among the young. It formed a rallying-point 
and a guide for young Christian enthusiasm, 
Talent that had lain about loosely was organized 
and harnessed forservice. To change the figure, 
the grain of corn dropped in the soil of Maine 
has grown to a great harvest which already 
shakes like Lebanon, so that what was at first 
extremely local has extended around the globe. 
The young in the most distant places have been 
drawn into a network of sympathy and co-op- 
eration. 
~ The meeting in Boston was a massing of the 
young forces. The International Endeavor Con- 
vention was a huge camp-meeting — the trans- 
ter, as it were, of Ocean Grove, or Cottage City, 
to Boston. The trains of the various roads were 
crowded, and the buman tides were turned into 
our city, filling the streets and flooding the open 
places with fifty thousand people. The crowd 
was immense and enthusiastic. They came from 
all the States and Territories and from most of 
the civilized lands beyond. Nearly all the de- 
nominations were represented; the many jets of 
enthusiasm converged to one centre of flame. In 
all ite parte the city was touched, and responded 





nobly to the greeting of the strangers. The 
streets were aglow in white and red; flags were 
everywhere; and great business houses were 
decked with colors and mottoes, swung from 
the upper stories to the street, in honor of the 
movement. It was a grand occasion. Seldom 
has Boston blossomed into such a gala season. 

The Convention was an immense generator of 
enthusiasm, possible only in a massive move- 
ment. Protestants have too generally depre- 
ciated such massing of forces; the Catholic 
parade and the Methodist camp-meeting have 
been left to fill that part of the program. Under 
the lead of Dr. Clark, the more staid denomina- 
tions are taking lessons in this spectacular phase 
of Christianity. The Boston meeting, as those 
before, was an impressive object-lesson. The 
church became visible; men saw the mighty 
host as it came and tarried and went forth. The 
Methodists took the people to the forests for 
worship, and they liked the places so well that 
great multitudes built their tabernacies to 
abide; but there is some advantage in taking 
these enormous assemblages to our great cities. 
The big tent can be erected on the Common, 
large churches and halls are at hand, and the 
crowds are provisioned without a miracle The 
20,000 at Chattanooga and the many more thou- 
sands at Boston were fed and lodged without 
difficulty. 

The meeting must have been a revelation to 
our pessimistic fellow-citizens who think the 
church is moribund. No infidelity, skepticism, 
or rationalistic philosophy could rally such 
numbers of the young as are found in the 
Christian Endeavor, Epworth League, and sim- 
ilar young people’s conventions. They gather by 
thousands. They are animated by fresh hope 
and indomitable courage. These are not the 
signs and precursors of death; they indicate in- 
tense and masterful life. These are good for 
another campaign, and go out to conquer. The 
grouping and inspiring of such hosts of the 
young furnishes renewed assurance of greater 
victories for the Gospel in the time to come. 
The day for a continental revival ought not to 
be faraway. We trust it is not. 

The Convention was a wide fellowship meet- 
ing. The different denominations were there 
from all points of the compass. We quote a tew 
words from the secretary’s annual report : — 

“In the United States 
representation is as follows: The a 
still lead, with 5,288 Young People’s societies 
and 2,269 Junior societies; the Con regational- 
iste have 3,900 Young People’s societies and 1,908 
Junior societies; the Disciples of Ohbrist and 
Ohristians, 2,687 Young People’s societies and 
862 Junior societies; the Baptists, 2,686 Young 
People’s societies and 801 Junior societies; Meth- 


odist Episcopal, 931 Young People’ 
301 J enbe societies ; Methodist Protes ween | 
xeung, Svante’ societies and 247 Junior sovie- 
ties ; therans, 798 Young People’s societies 
and 245 Junior societies; Oumberiand Presbyte- 
rians, 699 Young People’s societies and 231 
Junior societies ; and so on through a long list. 
“In the Dominion of Canada the Methodists 
of Canada lead with 1,057 Young People’s socie- 
ties and 122 Junior societies (most of the socie- 
ties known as Epworth Leagues of Ubristian 
Hndeavor); Canadian Presbyterians are next, 
with 979 Young People’s societies and 108 Junior 
societies; Baptiste next, with 160 Young People’s 
— — 5 societies; Congregation- 
next, with 122 Young Pi . 
ont eels cota a aces tae 
‘In the Un ingdom the Baptists | 
ith 701; Con regationaliste ext. with 733; 
Presbyterians ; hodist F ; 
Methodist New Connexion, 132, Tati oo 
Saeed a a be tal Methodists lead, 
ngreg: ts t jans 
follow in the order named.’* — 
The Methodist Church in the United States 


would, if all her young people’s societies were 
Endeavorers, lead in the number of organiza- 
tions, but they are not. Most of her young 
people have chosen to organize as Epworth 
Leagues, buc besides these she has near a thou- 
sand societies in the Endeavor organization. 
The reason the majority of the societies in our 
church refuse to go with the Christian Endeavor 
is because it is undenominational. They wish 
to be closely associated with their own denom- 
ination, and to be guided by its counsels in 
their methods of work and in the preparation 
of their literature. But while desiring to be 
Methodists in such matters, they appreciate the 
wider inter-denominational fellowships afforded 
by the Christian Endeavor Societies. They 
would be glad to send representatives to the 
Endeavor conventions, but are not allowed. In 
course of time, no doubt, the other denomina- 
tions will make provisions within their own 
lines, as the Presbyterians and Baptists are 
already doing; and when that comes to pass, 
there will probably be an inter-denominational 
convention composed of delegates from the soci- 
eties in the various denominations, In this way 
we shall secure the advan 

and the wider feilowahip. “ bhesatens ene 
work the machinery, as it has come to us, in the 
best manner possible. The Providence which 
has guided the movement hitherto will afford 


help for the future, as other phases in - 
tion shall ap; 7 , i ewe 

For a moment of review and recapitulation — 
to recount the victories of the past and gather 
fresh inspiration for another campaign — the 
Christian Endeavor Convention descended, like 
the New Jerusalem, upon our city. But the or- 
ganization is not for mere holiday service; its 
greater glory is found in devotion to the Lora 
Jesus and the interests and needs of humanity 
in the home field, to which the societies return 
with high and co and with ail 
their banners fiying. The spiritual fellowship 
here is a preparation for the work of the year, in 
whatever spnere they are called to operate — the 
home, the local church, the neighborhood, the 
State. They are to fight evils wherever found 
and to encourage patriotism as well as piety. 
The Kndeavorer is the toe of the liquor shop and 
of political corruption wherever found. The 
Society is really a great organization for patri- 
otic as well as religious service, in whose pres- 
ence the saloon ought to suffer irreparable dam- 
age and a new Tammany to be impossible. 
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The Sunday School. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON IV. 
Sunday, July 28. 
Num. 10; 29-36. 
Rev. W. O. Holway, U. 8. N. 


JOURNEYING TO CANAAN. 
I. Preliminary. 


1. Golden Text: Come thou with us, and we will do thee 
good: fur the Lord hath spoken good concerning Israel. — 
Nam. 10: 29. 

2. Date: B. 0. 1490, 

3. Place: Sinai and the wilderness. 

4. The Book of Numbers: Author, Moses (36: 13), 
Place of Writing, the plains of Moab. Time covered by it, 
nearly 39 years. Name, suggested by the two numberings 
of the people, recorded in chapters 1 to 3, and 26, Pur- 
pose, to record the census of the tribes, the appointment 
and consecration of the Levites to the service of the 
tabernacle, the inauguration of certain rites and offer- 
ings, the sojourn in the wilderness, the march to Moab, 
and to illustrate the providential care and goodness of 
God as an example to future ages. 


4. Home Readings: Monday — Num 10: 29-36. Tues- 
day — Num. 9: 16-23, Wednesday — Exod. 6: 1-8 Thure- 
day — Neh. 9:512. Friday —Isa. 63: 1-14, Satw day - 
Psa. 121. Sunday — Psa. 23. 


Il. Introductory. 


The order had come at last for the hosts 
of Israel to break up their encampment at 
Sinai and journey onward. It was on the 
20th day of the second month of the second 
year (May 20, 1490 B. U.), that the signal of 
departure came — the rising up of the flery 
cloud above the tabernacle, The marching 
order had been carefully arranged, The 
tente were struck. The Levites took down 
the sanctuary and took charge of ite sacred 
furniture. At the blast of the two silver 
trumpets the host set forward, the van 
being led by Judah, with Issachar and Zeb- 
ulon on either side, and the cloud leading 
the way into the wilderness of Paran. This 
“« awful guide in smoke and flame ” relieved 
Moses of an important part of his responsi- 
bility. Ina straight line the distance from 
Sinai to the south of Palestine is less than 
200 miles; but the track to be followed was 
by no means straight, and the descent from 
the tableland, 5,000 feet high, on which they 
had sojourned so long— ‘‘ a nation on the 
march, not yet accustomed to the diffical- 
ties of the way’? — involved hardships 
which local knowledge of the district might 
greatly mitigate. Moses, therefore, invited 
Hobab, either his father-in-law or his 
brother-in-law, to go with them, in the 
rhythmical words with which our lesson 
opens: “ We are journeying unto the place 
of which the Lord said, I will give it you; 
come thou with us, and we will do thee 
good, for the Lord hath spoken good con- 
cerning Israel.”” Hobab at first declined 
the invitation, announcing his intention to 
return to his own people, but was persuad- 
ed finally to be to the Israelites ‘ instead of 
eyes,” and to accept the promise, ‘“‘ what 
good soever the Lord will do unto us, the 
same will we do unto thee.” ‘‘ He appears,” 
says Dr. Wm. Smith, “as the experienced 
Bedouin sheik, to whom Moses looked for 
the material safety of his cumbrous cara- 
van in the new and difficult ground before 
them. The tracks and passes of that 
‘ waste, howling wilderness’ were all fa- 
miliar to him, and his practiced sight would 
be to them ‘ instead of eyes’ in discerning 
the distant clumps of verdure which be- 
tokened the wells or springs, and in giving 
timely warning of the approach of the 
Amalekites or other spoilers of the desert.” 
Their first movament forward lasted three 
days, the ark of the Lord leading them and 
the pillar of cloud moving steadily onward 
above, and halting at the divinely-selected 
resting-place. Moses seems to have had a 
ritual for these occasions, for when the ark 
set forward, he cried, “ Rise up, O Lord, 
and let Thine enemies be scattered, and let 
them that hate Thee flee before Thee;”’ and 
when it rested, he said, ‘‘ Return, O Lord, 
unto the many thousands of Israel.” 


Ill. Expository. 

29. Moses said unto Hobab, the son of 
Raguel (R. V.,  Reuel ’’). — Says Canon Cook: 
“ Hobab has been by some identified with 
Jethro, the priest or prince of Midian, whose 
daughter, Zipporah, Moses married. But Jethro 
returned to his own land before the promulga- 
tion of the law on Sinai, and his name does not 
occur afterward. Hobab appears to have accom- 
panied Moses on his journey, casting in his lot 
with Israel (Judges 4:11). He wasa son, or very 
probably a younger brother of Jethro [probably 
the official title of Reuel], not bound like him 
to his own tribe by the duties of an hereditary 
priesthood. The latter seems to meet all the 
conditions of the narrative, which would other- 
wise present serious if not insuperable difficul- 
ties.” Father-in-law.— The Hebrew word has 
a loose significance —any marriage relation; 
here probably it means “‘ brother-in-law.” We 
are journeylag unto the place. — Says Dr. 





Gibson: *‘ In Exodus we have a series of revela- 
tions from ‘the holy mount;’ in Leviticus we 
have a series from ‘ the holy place;’ in Numbers 
we have the covenanted hosts, the priestly ar- 
mies of the Lord, setting out to establish His 
kingdom in ‘the holy land.’ In Exodus the 
Lord comes down and speaks to the people from 
the mountain top; in Leviticus the people meet 
with God in His sanctuary in the plain; in 
Numbers they are called to service for Him in 
the field. In Exodus the people look up and 
listen to the voice of God; in Leviticus they 
draw near,and as it were behold His face; in 
Numbers they go forth in His name to do His 
will.” We will do thee good — both material 
and spiritual good. Lord hath spoken good 
concerning Israel— and he would share in all 
these special promises if he joined the chosen 

While we are journeying to the place of which the 
Lord hath spoken to us, we should endeavor, by our gen- 
eral good behavior and tranquil cheerful , by special 
acts of kindness, and by pressing exhortations and per- 
suasions, to induce our relatives, friends and neighbors 
to attend us; aiming to convince them that the Lord is 
with us, that He hath spoken good concerning us, that 
He hath good in reserve for us, and that it is for their 
true advantage to y us. By persevering efforts 
of this kind and by fervent prayers, we may frequently 
overcome the reluctance of those who at first were un- 
willing to renounce the pleasures of sin, or the interests 
of the world, or who valued not the promised inherit- 
ance (Scott). 

30. I will not go. — His refusal at first seems 
to have ylelded to further persuasions. Mine 
own land . . . my kindred.—These would nat- 
urally weigh with him at first. So long as it was 
a choice between his own people and an alien 
race he would choose his own. 


31-32. Thou knowest...the wilderness 
+ + + mayst be (R. V., “ shalt be’’) to us instead 
of eyes.— “ The earnest importunity of Moses to 
secure the attendance of this man, when he en- 
joyed the benefit of the directing cloud, has sur- 
prised many. But it should be recollected that 
the guidance of the cloud, though it showed the 
general route to be taken through the trackless 
desert, would not be so minute as to point out 
the places where pasture, shade and water were 
to be obtained, and which were often hid in ob- 
scure spots by shifting sands. Besides, several 
detachments were sent off from the main body. 
The services of Hobab, not as a single Arab, but 
as a prince of a powerful clan, would be exceed- 
ingly useful” (J.,F.andB.). The motive of use- 
fulness seems to have had weight. Men still are 
won to the cause of Christ by the argument that 
He needs them. Ifthou go with us. — “ From 
Judges 1:16 we learn that the sons of Hobab 
joined themselves to the sons of Judah and dwelt 
among them on the souther» border of the land. 
Here is an ‘ andesigned coincidence,’ albeit a 
slight one. Judah led the way on the march 
from Sinai to Canaan, and Hobab’s duties as 
guide and scout would bring him more into con- 
tact with that tribe than with any other” 
(Winterbotham). 

The standards of the different encampments are no- 
where described in Scripture, but Jewish tradition has 
given to the four leaders the four cherubic symbols — 
to Judah the lion; to Reuben the man; to Ephraim the 
&&; and to Dan the eagle; while the ground on which 
these colors were embroidered was of the same color as 
the precious stone in the breastplate of the high priest 


on which the name of the tribe to which it belonged was 
engraved (Wm. Taylor). 


33. They departed (R. V.,“ set forward ”’) 
from the mount of the Lord — from Sinai. 
Three days’ journey — before making any pro- 
longed stop. The ark of the covenant went 
before them. — It was in the van, with the guid- 
ing cloud above; the ark would be visible to but 
few, the cloud to all. ‘To search out (R. V., 
* seek ont ’') a resting place. — It seemed to do 
this; the omniscient Guide needed not to 
* search.” 








34. The cloud of the Lord was upon them 
(R. V., “* over them’’). — probably covering the 
whole host in ite march. Says Ellicot: “ The 
dark side of the cloud afforded a grateful shade 
by day, and the bright side served tosupply light 
by night. Compare Psa. 78: 14; ‘Inthe daytime 
also He led them with a cloud, and all the night 
with a light of fire;’ and Neh. 9:12: ‘Thou 
leddest them ip the day by a cloudy pillar, 
and in the night by a pillar of fire, to 
give them light in the way wherein they should 
g0;’ also, Isa, 4:5: ‘and the Lord will create 
upon every dwelling-place of Mount Zion, and 
upon her assemblies, a cloud and smoke by day 
and the shining of a flaming fire by night.’ ” 


In like manner the church had divine revelation 
for its guide from the firsat— long before the word 
of God existed ina written form; but ever since the set- 
ting up of that sacred canon, it rests on that as its tab- 
ernacie, and there only is it to be found. It accompanies 
us wherever we are or go, just as the cloud led the way 
of the Israelites. It is always accessible — can be car- 
ried in our pockets when we walk abroad. It may be 
engraven on the inner tablet of our memories and our 
hearts. And so true, faithful, and complete a guide is it, 
that there is not a scene of duty or of trial through 
which we may be called to passin the world but it fur- 
nishes a clear, a safe, and unerring direction (Col. 3: 16) 
(J., FP. and B.). 


36,36. When the ark set forward — follow- 
ing thesignal of the rising cloud. Moses said. — 
All the journeys in the wilderness were begun 
and ended with prayer. ‘The one betokened 
the going forth of God against His enemies, the 
other the gathering of His own people to Him- 
self; the one was the pledge of victory, the other 
the earnest of repose” (Speaker's Commentary). 

The encampment and its movements were peculiar to 
the desert. Many usages ti din Jon with 
it must have perished at once on their entrance into 
settled life. But relics of such a state are long to be 
traced both in their language and in their monuments. 
The very words “ camps” and “ tents” remained long 
after they had ceased to be literally applicable. “ With- 








out the camp" was the expression applied even to the 
very latest event of Jerusalem. In like manner the 
national warcries go back to this early state. The shout, 
“Rise up, O Lord, and let Thine ies be d; 
let them also that hate Thee flee before Thee,” was in- 
corporated into the psalms of the monarchy; but its first 
force came from the time when, morning by morning, it 
was repeated as the ark was slowly and solemnly raised 
on the shoulders of the Levites, and went forth against 
the enemies of God in the desert. “ Arise, O Lord, into 
Thy resting-place! Thou and the ark of Thy strength.’, 
“Give ear,O Shepherd of Israel, Thou that leadest 
Joseph like a flock; Thou that dwellest between the 
cherubim, shine forth! Before Ephraim, Benjamin, and 
Manasseh, stir up Thy strength and come and help us.” 
Grand and touching as is this address, taken in its appli- 
cation to the latest decline of the Jewish kingdom, it is 
still more so when we see in it the reflected image of 
the order of the ancient march, when the ark of God 
went forth, the pillar of fire shining high above it, sur- 
rounded by the armed Levites, its rear guarded by the 
warrior tribes of Ephraim, Benjamin and Manasseh, the 
brother and sons of Joseph, doubtless entrusted with the 
embalmed remains of their mighty ancestor (Stanley). 


IV. Ilustrative. 

1. Dr. Payson, when racked with pain, and 
near to death, exclaimed, “‘O, what a blessed 
thing it is to lose one’s will! Since [ have lost 
my will I have found happiness. There can 
be no such thing 4s disappointment to me, for 
I have no desire but that God’s will be accom- 
plished.’”’ 


2. We are always arguing with our orders. 


We are trying to construe them into different 
and infericr meanings. We waste life by di 








er | 
results of the despised carpet-bag régime. Some 
of the carpet bags went down into the South 
full and came back empty. When this hated 
régime was overthrown, in the face of an en- 
lightened sense of the fitness of things, the 
common school system was continued. Could it 
have been given up? But how is it managed ? 
I spent 4 year in South Carolina, not many years 
ago, teaching and observing as well. And I can 
say from many other studies also that rarely is 
the Negro school equipped from the public taxes 
with buildings or teachers in an outtit that 
compares justly with the equipment ot the 
white schools in the same locality. And even 
today, after all these years, the public press tells 
us that in @ representative city like Charleston, 
South Carolina, where there are more colored 
people than white, five large schools are provid- 
ed for the white and only two for the blacks, 
and one of these was erected by Northern phi- 
lantbropists. The school authorities refuse to 
give more accommodations for the Negro chil- 
dren, and the new constitution proposes to stil] 
further reduce the privileges by substituting a 
poll tax fora property tax for school purposes, 
thus throwing upon the Negro population of 
South Carolina the whole burden of the educa- 
tion of its children. Is this public taxation, 
unevenly distributed, a benevolence to be set 
over against the generous gifts of Christian men 
and women without which today the whole 





ing in idle words which can settle nothing, the 
gravity and authority of our marching orders. 
To obey is to live. To look every morning for 
the marching orders of the day isto be master of 
the day (J. Parker). 


3. A teacher was explaining to her class the 
words concerning God’s angels, ‘‘ ministers of 
His who do His pleasure,” and asked: ‘‘ How 
do the angels carry out God’s will?” Many 
answers followed. One said: “‘ They do it di- 
rectly.”” Another: “‘ They do it with all their 
heart.”” A third: ‘ They do it well.” And after 
& pause,a quiet little girl added: * They do it 
without asking any questions.” 


4. One day a staff officer found General Lander 
with a Bible in his hand, and said, ‘“‘ General, 
do you ever search the Scriptures ?”’ Geaeral 
Lander replied, ‘‘ My mother gave mea Bible, 
which I have always carried with me, Once 
in the Rocky Mountains I had only fifteen 
pounds of flour. We used to collect grass- 
hoppers at four o’clock in the day to catch 
some fish for our supper at night. It was 
during the Mormon war,and my men desired 
to turn back. [ was then searching for a route 
for the wagon road. ‘I will turn back if the 
Bible says so,’ said I; ‘ and we will take it as an 
inspiration.’ I opened the Book at the follow- 
ing passage: ‘Go on, and search the mountain; 
and the gates of the city shall not be shut 
against you.’” All concurred in the definite 
statement of the passage; and the heroic ex- 
plorer once more led his men into the wild coun- 
try of the Indiaus (Moore). 








HOSPITALITY AND SILENCE. 


Rev. William Ingraham Haven. 


E seem to have a strange teaching among 

us. It is novel and interesting. How 

far is it sanctioned by the codes of good breed- 

ing? Weare taught that if we havea guest we 

must let him have his word and then receive it 

without dissent, no matter if it is radically at 

variance with what we believe to be history and 

truth. It would be discourtesy to break the si- 
lence of hospitality. 

We are also told that if we are the guest of an- 
other, we must for the nonce put all our convic- 
tions in abeyance and suffer our hosts to enjoy 
their ways without rebuke, as this is a require- 
ment of hospitality. We are, of course, under 
obligation to show hospitality. We must culti- 
vate, therefore, the grace of silence. 

A few weeks ago we had a most charming gen- 
tleman in our midst. He spoke to us of the Ne- 
gro from a Southern point of view. In the 
course of an astute and able address he referred 
courteously to the generosity of Northern phi- 
lanthropists who had done mech for the higher 
education of the Negro, but he left the impression 
that this was but a drop in the bucket compared 
to the millions which the Southern people had 
benevolently taken from their own scanty pock- 
ets by way of local taxation for allthe forms of 
the primary and secondary education of the 
Negro. Isthisafact? If it is nota fact, does 
hospitality require us to pass over the error in 
silence ? 

Our delegates are just returning from a won- 
derful Conference where three great churches 
have been meetin ; in the name of the Redeemer. 
We are told that at this Conference assignments 
of seats were made not by separate churches, but 
by separate churches and the color of a once- 
despised race. We are told that the master 
spirit of the assembly publicly announced this 
latter segregation, and that the announcement 
was not officially corrected because, forsooth, 
one must be silent when one isa guest! “ With 
silence, be thoa politic.” Is this the manner of 
Christ ? Who was it that, as a guest, with gen- 
tleness and yet with unerring precision, rebuked 
the host whose prejudices ruled his better man- 
hood ? Did Christ keep silence in the house of 
Simon ? 

Who established the common school system 
of the South? It was not known in ante- 
bellum days. Did it originate in the benevo- 
lent-minded people of the reconstructed States ? 
If one will look carefully into rather recent 
history he will find that the common school 
system of the South is one of the many good 








bl of the education of the Negro in the 
South would be far from any hope of solution ? 
In the Chattanooga.matter, how were we in 
any such sense guests of the South as to make it 
necessary that we should suffer in silence our 
brother to be separated from us because of the 
color of his skin? The Conference was inde- 
pendent. The delegates entertained themselves, 
paying their own bills. The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, was as much a guest as the 
Methodist Episcopal Church or the Methodist 
Church of Canada. Where in the rules of hos- 
pitality is it stated that one guest shall have his 
wishes recognized and another guest his slighted 
in the house of acommon friend? This Confer- 
ence was not called together or entertained by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. It was 
an independent, united, fraternal Conference, 
without obligations save those of common 
courtesy and brotherly love. Many of us have 
hoped that these interchanges of speech and 
these great fraterpal gatherings would lead to 
better feelings and to a true union between the 
churches. Is there not a danger, however, if for 
this kindlier feeling we sacrifice great princi- 
ples? A thoughtful critic, commenting on re- 
cent Decoration Day orations, has uttered this 
warning: “ Let us beware lest for the sake of 
present peace and harmony we falsify history and 
thus teach the present generation the tutility of 
sacrificing themselves for any great cause when 
in a few decades all of its great principles will 
have been temporizingly obscured.” 
Can we not be friends, and speak our minds as 
well ? 


Brookline, Mass. 
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RECENT EVENTS IN LONDON. 
Rev. Howard A. Clifford, A. M. 


HE great: meetings of the World’s 
w. O. T. U.in City Temple, Queen’s 
Hall, Albert Hall, and Exeter Hall, are now 
over, but the results must remain beyond 
human computation. Thousands of people 
came, listened, and went their way. It is 
safe to say that tens of thousands of people 
in London did not know that such meetings 
were held, for London is too great a city and 
cares too little for any one event to be pro- 
foundly stirred by these temperance anni- 
versaries. Yet there are those who do love 
righteousness, and it is plain enough that 
all careless lives need the truth and love of 
Christ. But a great part of Christian Lon- 
don did know that we have just passed a 
milestone in human progress, and there 
were shoutings and tears of joy in this hour 
of partial triumph. It was to be expected 
that the central figures among the speakers 
would be Lady Henry Somerset and Miss 
Frances Willard. The frequent ovations 
accorded them must tend to atone for the 
harsh criticism always given to reformers 
by enemies and hasty friends. There are 
some sweet roses among the thorns for these 
leaders in behalf of fallen humanity. Then 
there were waving handkerchiefs and hearty 
applause for ‘‘ Mother Stewart,”’ the stanch 
veteran who had come from Ohio bringing 
her memories of crusade struggles of 1874, 
and now rejoicing that she lived to witness 
such demonstrations of victory. Her pres- 
ence was a benediction and an inspiration. 
The Crusade Bible, from which the 146th 
Psalm was read, received a full share of 
honor, and will go about the world with 
the Polyglot Petition. The meetings 
abounded in striking incidents, and any lack 
was supplied by the singing and fiery 
speeches of Madame Antoinette Sterling. 
There was great enthusiasm over the an- 
nouncement that Lady Somerset was re- 
elected president of the British W. O. T. U., 
honored by every vote of the 515 cast. The 
audience sang the doxology, and Mother 
Stewart said: ‘ I asked one of my sisters if 
there would be any opposition to Queen 
Isabel’s election. When she is called up 
above, we in Ohio are going to build her a 
monument as high as the skies.” 

An hour later a street scene in London 
afforded a sharp contrast to this assembly of 
women who seek to bring joy in place of 
sorrow. I sawa crowd of people gathered 
about a woman too drunk to walk to a po- 
lice station. When the small hand ambu- 
lance was wheeled to the spot, four officers 
fastened the poor woman to her place, and 
away she went to get sober under legal 
authority. One voice in the crowd said : 
“She gets drunk every week.” It might 
be easy for an unsympathetic critic to point 
out what seemed too sentimental in the 
conventions. It is just to claim that the 
elect ladies gathered in London reported a 
a large amount of thoroughly practical 
work. Among many departments that to 
secure police matrons for all women in cus- 
tody is commendable. The sympathy of 
persons in the highest circles for the most 
degraded of both sexes is a hopeful token 
that angels are watching over this world of 
sin. 

Every great gathering must have some 
subject for controversy, and it was found in 
the resolution on anti-lynching: — 

“ In view of the innumerable cases of cowardly 
and brutal lynchings, both in the cities and 
country districts of the States of America, by 
reason of which, not only the guilty, but many 
absolutely innocent persons have been murdered 
~— recent years, this Council of the B, W. 

: affiliated with the World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance on ayy, calls upon 
their American sisters of the W. OC. T. U. to con- 
tinue to speak out in unmistakable terms in de- 
nunciation of this terrible evil, Gyses as it is 
to those elementary principles of justice and 
humanity which should ever exist, irrespective 
of race and color.”’ 

Miss Florence Balgarnie said there was 
really no movement in the United States to 
put down lynching until Miss Wells came 
to England. Her criticism on American 
apathy led to the passing of this resolution, 
which in turn was attacked by the Lapecn 
Daily News as being very tame, viz.: 

“That having beard the statements of our 
American sisters, this Council ye wie de- 
Clares its belief that the W. T. U. of the 
United States, which has ASE, so nobly for 
the uplift of every creed, race and color, 
maintained the attitude ‘which all consistent 
Christian bodies must adopt toward this, that 
under no circumstances must human life be 
taken without due process of law.”’ 

Several English ladies and gentlemen 
said to me: “Why don’t the American 
people speak and do something in this mat- 
ter?” In reply I called attention to the 
emphatic protests —in which ZIon’s HER- 
ALD has had a good share— of many Amer- 
ican newspapers and individuals. A great 
vil exists which we cannot od to Hag 
Once. In no unkind way I referred to 
lish history for comparisons in barbarous 





acts. A small island cannot appreciate the 
difficulties of a great nation in those re- 
gions where illiteracy prevails, yet I for one 
am glad for every voice that cries against 
& great wrong. 

On Thursday evening, June 20,in Royal 
Albert Hall, the great international tem- 
perance meeting brought together an audi- 
ence estimated at ten thousand. By many 
it must be remembered as the grandest as- 
sembly of people, and the noblest expres- 
sion of moral purpose, ever to be wit- 
nessed on earth. From four great galleries 
the assembled host looked into the arena 
where stalwart temperance men of the 
Royal Navy escorted the beloved lady pres- 
idents to their chairs. Oheers and saluta- 
tions greeted the entrance of 25 temper- 
ance delegations especially cordial to 
“teetotal ” policemen, firemen, and the or- 
der of Good Templars. Then came repre- 
sentatives in costume, bearing flags of 
thirty different countries where the W. O. 
T. U. is organized. A choir of 800 voices 
gave delightful music, in addition to which 
a quartet and soloists sang for the temper- 
ance work in all the world. The addresses 
by the presidents, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
M. P., Rev. Oanon Wilberforce and many 
others, were worthy of the great occasion. 
Miss Agnes E. Weston, who works for sail- 
ors,made an admirable speech and pre- 
sented medals to some of her escort who 
had kept their pledge for fifteen or twenty 
years. It was a beautiful sight when a 
large band of girls dressed in white 
marched into the hall, bearing the white 
ribbon above their heads, and surrounded a 
group of poor children from the street. 
Such an act was both historic and prophet- 
ic. Around the great hall on every gallery 
the Polyglot Petition was bung. 

a * 

The hour is propitious for all students of 
history to make a careful investigation of 
the life and times of Oliver Cromwell. The 
attempt of the Parliament to erect a statue 
to his memory has failed, partly because of 
the bitter hatred of his name by the Irish 
people. The massacre at Drogheda in 1649 
is perhaps the main cause of this Irish hos- 
tility to any monument in his honor. The 
English people are also divided in their 
hate and admiration. The Saturday Review 
said: “In no public place in the United 
Kingdom should Oromwell have a statue; 
it might serve to remind us of that blazing 
steeple of St. Peter’s, Drogheda.”’ On the 
other side, the Spectator said: ‘* Unless 
the practice of commemorating great men 
by public statues is a wholly mistaken one, 
most assuredly the capital should contain a 
statue of the Lord Protector of the liber- 
ties of England. Oromwell’s fame and 
glory cannot of course be added to by brass 
or marble; but if the work of: the sculptor 
is to call to us from squares and streets to 
hold in remembrance the mighty dead, 
Cromwell should not be left unheard and 
neglected.” In the City Temple the gallery 
bears the names—John Howe, Charles 
Wesley, John Wesley, Oliver Oromwell, 
Richard Baxter, John Bunyan, George 
Whitefield, Anne Askew. In opposition to 
some of the utterances of Parliament, Miss 
Willard pointed with admiration to the 


name of Oromwell in this eee of honored 
leaders. This divided public estimate is 
not at all strange, and affords a theme for 
long and fascinating research. 


There has been some little stir in London 
over the resignation of Premier Rosebery 


and the formation of a new government. 
The lack of any sharp controversy to arouse 
the great parties is similar to the present 
status of American politics. Justin Mo- 
Carthy seeks to arouse the Irish people by 
the statement that the new leaders will not 
favor their cause. The local ,veto temper- 
ance measure and the bill for the disestab- 
lishment of the Welsh Church, as well as 
other matters of less interest, await the 
new order of things and the probable dis- 
solution of Parliament. 
_ . 

Five years ago I had the privilege of 
twice hearing Charles H. Spurgeon, vener- 
abile nomen. Last Sunday I heard his son, 
Rev. Thomas Spurgeon, and at night was 
in St. James Hall to hear Hugh Price 
Hughes. 








A CHATTANOOGA EPISODE. 
Rev. Frederick Burrill Graves. 


HERE is no doubt about it, the Southern 
white people who saw a smal! band of Ep- 
worthians searching in a drenching rain for the 
colored Methodist church on Sunday morning at 
Sherman Heights, were astonished; and there is 
also no doubt about it, these Hpworthians were 
largely inspired by a spirit of curiosity, soon to 
be dissipated, however, when once inside the 
humble little building, through whose unshin- 
gled roof the rain dripped upon the rude benches. 
We went not exactly to scoff, but to be amused, 
yet we came away to pray. The little building 
had, as it were, straggied aimlessly into a clear- 
ing and then suddenly stopped in the most awk- 
ward place. Like the race whose religion it repre- 
sented, it stood sadly isolated ; and, like that race, 
its appearance was pathetic, It was at most only 
afew boards nailed toa few upright timbers — 
and yet who shall say that the simple souls who 
met there every Sabbath to worship, made it less 
rich than St Paul’s ? 

We Epworthians made half of a congregation 
of ten. A young brother, with a light-colored 
and intelligent face, led the class-meeting, for 
such it was that morning. The imagination of 
these Southern colored people is very artless, as 
exhibited by the sameness of their utcerances 
and their material conceptions of heaven, They 
each express gladness — and it is painted on 
their faces as brilliantly as ever ‘Turner painted 
a sunrise on his canvas — that they are “ on de 
way ” and are “ determined to hold on and hold 
out.” 1 presume they imagine that there is 
really a golden crown awaiting them in the 
better land; that the walls of the Eternal City 
are real jasper, and that the twelve gates are 
built of pearl; that angels have paved the streets 
with golden blocks; that the sea is shining crys- 
tal. But then, it is no wonder, when we remem- 
ber that some white preachers — the superior 
race, because theirs is a white skin ! — will de- 
clare they know the exact dimensions of that 
other city not built with hands, but whose 
builder and maker is God. We only see in both 
cases an unharnessed imagination, excusable in 
the poor black, but not in the white preacher. 

Well, the meeting is opened, and goes on un- 
til our hearts are melted. We each spoke, our 
voices tremulous with a sad interest, and our 
faces more expressive of devotion than if we 
were listening to the greatest preacher on earth. 
There is a feeling somehow in our hearts that 
here there is true worship of the Father in spirit 
and in truth. We seemed to have momentarily 
invaded the hdly of holies, so manifest was the 
real Presence in this hallowed though humble 
place. 

As for myself, when the leader asked me to 
offer prayer, my heart, ere I closed, was welling 
with sympathy and affection for this patient, 
long-suffering, despised race, whose chief char- 
acteristic is that most regal virtue, faithfulness. 
Almost universally the Southern white, howev- 
er bitter or rancorous his prejudice, bears wit- 
ness to this tender and strong characteristic of 





the Negro. And yet, notwithstanding this, he 
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will not sit beside him to worship the God in 
whom each believes and the Master whom each 
serves. Only the evening before’ this, I sat in 
the great tent when a poor white came in and 
sat beside me. Gilaring across the aisle, he re- 
marked to me: “ What are those niggers doing 
in here?” “ What do you mean?” I asked. 
“Why,” he replied “ they ought not to be in 
here with us whites. They ought to have a 
place by themselves.” “ Wouldn’t you sit be- 
sidethem?” I innocently inquired. “ Well,” 
he answered, with a surprised look at me, “ I 
ruther guess not.” And when I turned again 
from speaking to the lady who was with me, he 
was gone. He couldn’t stand both the “ nig- 
ger’ and myself. I wish he had been chained 
down to the bench in the colored class-meeting 
beside me the next morning, so that he couldn’t 
escape; for, if he was a genuine Epworthian, de- 
termined to “look up and lift up,” and equally 
determined to give up “all for Christ,” even his 
silly prejudice, he would have felt as we did, 
perhaps. 

At the close of the class-meeting, the leader 
told the people that the collection that morning 
was to be devoted to repairs on the church and 
to the presiding elder who would attend quar- 
terly conference next Sunday. The people came 
forward and laid their mites on the rude pine 
table. It amounted, so the leader said, to eighty 
cents for the church and fifty cents for the pre- 
siding elder, and his face showed the pleasure 
he felt because it was so large! 
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speec Mr 
is taking hold of the work with vigor and high 
arpose, and the outlook is promising. With 
hearty co-operation of the people, he and 
his wife must su . 


West Kennebunk has had the opportunity of 
welcoming a bride, and they were delighted 
with the privilege. Rev. H. L. Williams has 
this charge, and we were pleased to meet him 
and his wife at the Preachers’ Meeting at Ken- 
nebunk and welcome them to our work. The 
people had arranged to receive them in an ap- 
pareeantve and generous way, and we hear very 
lavorable reports from the charge. 


Chestnut Bred, - Te reo petuspinhes 
their parsonage and gave a ro; greet: 
their new rs, Rey. C. W. Parsons; and we 
heartily join them in welcoming to our work ip 
Maine one who has elsewhere achieved success. 
The people find enjoyment and uplift in the 
preaching and in the prayer-meetings. The re- 
ports showed a good increase of attendance 
upon _ class-meetings during the past few 
months. 


Portland District Gome-westieg begins Aug. 
19, and our om e can make this the most help- 
ful and the for them at least of any meeting 
held at Old Orchard. Let those who are at lib- 
erty, come to work for the week, and ues 
and Sunday-schools come for a day if they can- 
not stop longer. ) 2 


The Portland District Ministerial Association 
met at Kennebunk, July 1. Rev. H. L. Williams, 
of West gy ye a thoug tful ser- 
mon on “ God, the Great Architect.’’ The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Presiding Elder Palmer; vice- 

resident, C. F. Allen; secretary and treasurer, 

m. Wood; executive committee, F, 0. 
J. R. Clifford, and Geo. D. Li 
were taken up as printed: 1. ‘* The Importance 
of Maintaini ethodist Usages;” 2. “ How 
can the Portland District Camp-meeting be 
More Kffectual?’’ 3. “The Design of the 
Sabbath; ’”’ 4. A review of “‘ Growth in Holiness 
toward Perfection; ’’ 5. “‘ Blue Laws;” 6. ‘“ How 
can the Vacation Period be Utilized by the 
Churches?” These pa; and subjects were 
well discussed. The ion was a table one, 
Rev. W. P. Lord is pastor of this church. 
Wa. Woop, Sec. 


Augusta District. 


The spring meeting of the Augusta District 
Ministerial jation was held at Hast Read- 
field, June 24-26, to celebrate the centennial of 
the dedication of the M. E. Church of that place. 
This was the first meeting-house puilt by the 
Methodists in Maine, and a good number gath- 
ered in honor of the event. Helpful sermons 
were preached by Revs. F. C, Norcross, of Mad- 
lson, and W. B. Bidridge, of Monmouth, on 
Monday and Tuesday evenings. On Tuesday a 
large congregation —— notwithstanding 
the day opened with rain. In the absence of 
the president and tary, D. B. Holt was 
chosen president and F. v Welch secretary 





Prthe subjects given in the program were all 
treated, with one exception —somet hing unusual 
in the history of this Association. These essays 
and discussions were of more than local or - 
ing interest. D. B. Holt told us about “ - 
field Circuit,’ which at first embraced the whole 
State; C. A. Mace spoke about the “ Church at 
East Readtield,” w h which he has been con- 
nected a number of years; OC. 8. Cummings gave 
a brief “Sketch of Jesse Lee;’’ OC. F. Allen 
could not be present, but sent his paper, ‘‘ The 
N. EB. Conference Session of 1798,” which was 
read by W. F. Berry; the * Historic Sketch of 
one weeree a ay a Eo Thayer E. a 
rench; t sen . O. , who 
was detained, E*fnfiuence of Methodism in New 
land,” was read by D. B, Holt; O. F. Parsons 
spoke extemporaneoualy on * Changes in Meth- 
odism;’’ 8. Hooper gave a sketch of “ Some of 
the ag 7 Preachers of the Readfield Circuit; ” 
W.B, Eldridge discussed the question, “ What 
does the ution of a Sermon Include ?” 

An interesting event occurred Tuesday fore- 
noon — the presentation of a beautiful silver 
communion service to the .oclety by F. OC. Nor- 
cross. The gift was by one of the elect ladies of 
the church, now in heaven, Mrs. ©. C. Vosmus. 
The sacrament was administered with the new 
a and the people found it a helpful occa- 
sion. 

A lively bg yy Bd ree eee 
supposed to the or ulpit from whic 
Jesse Lee hed, now weed bor a mstenber tor 
a potato-bin. A vote was hat the 
trustees of the society send a of this pulpit 
to the Methodist Historical m, Boston, and 
a part to Kent’s Hill. it was ascertained 
that | opened there was no pulpit for Lee to use, 
and the one referred to was placed in the church 
when it was moved to its present site in 1825. 

One mistake was made concerning this build- 
ing: It should never have been remodeled, but 
preserved in its original form and style, or as it 
was in 1825. It would have increased the 
interest of the present service if the visitors 
could have entered the building through the old 
side porch, ascended the queerly-arran 
stairs, sat in the box ar below, and looked 
from the square pew in the gallery above. Sur- 
rounded with so many reminders of the past, 
how easy to hear the voices hushed for a hun- 
dred years,and how helpful to sit under the 
asew = bs ag Tayloe Pane henge - Lee, 

ager, Mudge, or, and man 
others! It would have Sone a sou thing to 
have preserved this building asa Mecca for 


it, “get a little ob de dust of 
onto ourselves.” 

T are but members of the church left 
at this point; and services are held in the 


only occasionally, mos' in the sum- 
mer. When C. M, Bailey moved his oll-cloth 
works to Wint 


poarees sympathy of ethodism for 
faithful ones who are tryin * hol 
fort” at Hast Readfield. gi aa 

SYLVEsTER Hooper, Sec. 





East Maine Conference. 
Rockland District. 


Randolph.— Work in this difficult field is 
pein well. Rev. L. G. March has been kind- 
ly received for the second year and bas a prone 
hold upon the community. North Chelsea 

en marked pros: y- June 16, 10 were 
+ + Mr. March’s claim has been advanced 


Dresden.— Rey. M. 8. Preble ins his sec- 

ond year with indications of victory. Last 

seventeen members were added to the 

church. pone de aah me this year. June 18 
est 


to Rev. O. F. Butterfield. . A. F. Chase, 
ident of East Maine Conference Seminary, 

m which the parties had just graduated, per- 
formed the ceremony. A 7 company of 
friends and neighbors filled thechurch. Mr. 
appointed to supply at 

May success attend their la- 


Pititston.— Kindness and good-will 
Rev. C. W. Lowell and wife on all parts of the 


charge. We @ good year. Fifty-four 
pastoral visite ve been make since Confer- 
ence. 


Sheepscot.— With improved church propert 
and everything in working order, Rev. t. Ww. 
Brooks anticipates a nd year. June 9, 7 
were bapt - This Serge stands No, 1 in 
missionary offerings. 

Damariscotta. — Union revival meetings here, 
led by Major Whittle, did not seem to produce 
visible fruit, but much good has been accom- 

lished. When the churches of this section get 

n line with the call of God,a revival will 
follow. We see the dawn of that day. Our 
church has received a great uplift. The abid- 
ing power of oe ae will — —s 
v . y pastor and people hear the watch- 
word, “‘ March on!” 


Round Pond,— Increased activity marks the 
opening of the year. This little church is not 
surpassed for loyalty and heroism. Since Con- 
ference, Mr. mn Erskine, one of the oldest 
members, has been called to go “ up higher.’’ 
—— yous faithful in the work of the church, 
he will long be missed. 


Bristol Mills. —In the ince of great diffi- 
culties, prosperity cha our work here. 
Large congregations and a growing Sunday- 
school are enco ing features. Repairs are to 
be made on thechurch. This is a good oppor- 
tunity to aid a worthy society. Send gifts to 
Rev. G, E. Edgett, Round Pond, Maine. 


West Bristol. —In the minds of some it is still 
unsettled as to which society should a 
union chapel. The Interdenominational Com- 
mission decided in favor of the Methodist. The 
poser of the Congregational! persisted in hold- 
ng service. The State Mission Society of 
that denomination withdrew financial aid. Now 
the Oongregational Association of Lincoln 
eee remonstrates, and we await develop- 
ments. , 


Pemaquid and New Harbor. —Sixty-six calls 
in four days is quite a good record for a pastor 
and his wife. Since Conference 166 is the num- 
ber. Well done! This is a fitting response toa 
large reception. Rev. J. A. Morelen is pastor. 


Rockport. — Rev. J. L. Folsom and wife were 
grected with a cordial reception upon their re- 
urn for the second year. Quite a number are 
soon to be baptized and taken into the church. 
A large quarterly conference was held, and the 
work carefully planned for the year. 


Camden and Lincolnville. — Rev. G. G. Wins- 
low has been kindly received, is comfortably 
settled, and has the work well in hand. Two 
active members in the prime of life have passed 
to their reward. 


Thomaston, — Repairs on the church edifice 
are in vigorous o tion. The pastor’s birth- 
Gelty"et the’ pertonnge, cts it of sale 

mage an e gift of a nice 
Phair for a vacant place in his study. 


Rockland, — Rev. C. W. Bradlee’s birthday has 
also been honored. About two hundred friends 
gathered at the vestry to extend kind wishes for 
many returns of the day. The following mu- 
sical ——- added much to the enjoyment of 
the evening: Solo, Miss Addie Wishman, of 
Boston; duet, Miss Wishman and Miss Annie 
Marsh; banjo solo, Miss Lucy Peck; solo, Miss 
Marsh. A congratulatory let was read from 

. H, Cochran and telegrams from Mrs. C, 
R. Whitney and Miss Mary F. Rich. A de- 
licious lunch was served, and the chief centre 
of attraction on the table was an enormous 
birthday cake. A beautiful bouquet of roses, 
with a poem, was received from Mrs. Jobn L, 
Taylor, of Boston. 


Georgetown and Arrowsic, — Rev. N. J. Jones 
has been kindly welcomed for the second year. 
Advance m made in the work. One has 
been converted and two Sunday-schools are in 
operation. A vacant pareonage is the only 
drawback. 


Woolwich. — This char, has made a for- 
ward movement in adopting the weekly offer- 
ing system. All departments of work are in a 
healthy condition. good year is confidently 
ex . This is one of the churches that 

all apportionments in full. Rev. T. 8. 
Ross is here for the third year. 


Wiscasset. — Rev. 8. A. Bender was given a 
royal reception on his return for the second 
year. June 23, he baptized 3 candidates by im- 
mersion. He deli a Fourth of July oration 
at South Dresden. 


Southport.— Rev. J. W. Price begins his sec- 
ond year with a favorable outlook. Meeti 
are to be held twice a month at the . . 
fora bridge! Rev. A. W. Price is at home fora 
short vacation. 


East Boothbay. — No response to the call for a 
quarterly conference, hence no reports. 


South Bristol.— Work has been discontinued 
at this point. Where is there a young man of 
ability and good sense who will take his chances 
here in the name of the Master ? 


Boothbay Harbor.— Rev. F. H. Osgood has 
been well received and has the work well in 
hand. He has made one hundred calls. 
The church is taking on a revival spirit. The 
— reports finding all things in good condi- 


Union. —Large congregations, often testin 
the capacity of the chapel, and an inercestne 


religious. 





The reputation of the New England Conservatory of Music, 
country-wide, if not world-wide. Though dead 








Dr. Eben Tourjee. 


founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée, is 
, the great founder’s genius remains as an inspirea- 
tion in the institution. He led in establishing-a great music school. His methods and work have 
been imitated in many States, while the original easily holds its place at the head of the column by 
the excellence of its work and by the weight of numbers. On the 25th ult., Claus’ bust of Dr. Tour- 
jée was presented in Sleeper Hall, accompanied by musical renderings and addresses by Prof. Car! 
Faelton and R.H. Dana. The latter, as president of the corporation and in behalf of it, received 
this noble gift from the faculty. New England and American Methodism will share tenderly and 
appreciatively in this expression of grateful remembrance of Dr. Tourjée. The editor of Z1on’s 
HERALD remembers hini with tender affection. As his pastor at Auburndale we learned of the 
deep spirituality of the man and of his loyal devotion to the church. 
and cumbered with a multitude of cares, he was always present at the services of the church to 
bear humble but helpful part. We have never known another specialist who was so eminently 


Though the busiest of men 








will 


official 


July 3: 


enen, 


Sunday-school, averaging 95, are among the in- 
dications of prosperity. Rev. G. B. Chadwick’s 
second year opens well. This enterprising 
church will build a cottage at the Nobleboro 
wae spoons this season. What other church 
ollow their good example ? 


Rockport.— At the first quarterly conference 
resolutions of respect were 
Joseph Spear, who, at the time of his death and 
for Cy SE es previous, was president of the 


Summary of district work from May 30 to 
ve held 29 quarterly conferences and 
20 religious services; attended a ministerial as- 
sociation, a dedication, and a reopening; bap- 
tized 10 converts; traveled 521 miles by team 
and 162 by boat and rail. During this time 10 
uarterly meetings have been conducted by the 
Have visited ~y charge since 
Conference, and asa rule find the 
pleased and the pastors active and happy. We 
expect a revival year. ‘ All claims met, and one 
thousand souls for Jesus! ” Vv, 
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New England Conference. 


Boston South District. 


Worcester, Grace.— Much sympathy is felt 
in this church on account of the recent death 
of Mrs. W. T. Worth in Lynn. It seems so very 
short a time since she was active in all that per- 
tained to the ~~ of the organization here. 

race Church people went down 
to the funeral. The mother of Rev. W. J. 
nm is dead, having been a sufferer for 
se years from heart disease. The picnic of 
the Chinese class, at ee oe Lake, Monday, the 
8th, was a very = ay ge 7 
fore stated. church pretty much 
izes the Orien Ww 


ily on the washee-washee 
took in the festivities under the efficient leader- 
ship of Mrs. Holden, the superintendent of this 
department. While the Chinese disported them- 
selves like other folks in most res: 
one episode that would have rejo the ‘heart 
of every boy, big and little, in this Common- 
weal It was this — the firing 


crackers at once. They were suspended from 
the branch of atree,and the snapping 
josting nine minutes, and endi 
kind of a bang. The culmination was 
the development, t h 
small Chinese flag which fiut 
earth. What a pity there were not more boys to 


Our people are inni: 
the most popular Metasdiet water! 
mos watering- place 
Safe in the veoas, our folks suffer from Soll 
but leaky roofs and mosquitoes. 


Grove-meeting.—That ubiquitous and inde- 
fatigable abores, Rev : 
new project ; and when was he ever without 
Continued on Page 13.) 





event. As I 
tal business for v and best equipped bi- % 
cycle factory in America, and are the re- @ 
sult of eighteen years of successful % 
striving to make the best bicycles in the @ 
8 world. 1895 Columbias are lighter, # 
Stronger, handsome,‘ more graceful & 
@ than ever—ideal machines for the use of 4 
m those who desire the best that’s made. # 
MARTFORD BICYCLES cost less—$30, # 
$60. They are the equal of many other 
a higher-priced makes, though. x 
: POPE MFG. CO. 
General Offices and Factories, HARTBORD. 





circles. Just fifty 


ts, they had 


of 25,000 fire- 


osion, of a 
gently to 


to take their depart- 

, and, as usual, Sterling is yale ag 

5 BUFFALO. 

hing — 

& Columbia Catah.gue, 
telling of both Colum- 

E biasgysed Hartforda, 
free. any Colum.) 


. Alonzo Sanderson, has a mail for 
stamps. 


agency, or 
éwo 2-cont 








DURKEE'S SPICES "21" 


KNOWN GAUNTLET BRAND’ 
PURITY. STRENGTH & FLAVOR 
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ne? This one is the holding of a union grove- 
meting on the corner of June and Chandler 
His first meeting, at 3 P. M., Sunday 
wa 7th, was well attended. In addition to his 
own work he had the help of Rev. W. N. Mason, 
his associate, and 7, Rev. Page Smith, of the 
neighboring Dewey Baptist Church. Though 
a good M ist Taeve te nothing ws wn about 
Mr. cndenem, and >: — hy 4 w 
ome Gnd © Seepince af worubip ie than ore. 
at le of wors us pro- 
waed for those who avail themselves of Pibe 
chance. Good is sure to come of this. Quis. 


Boston North District. 


Newton Highlands. — This church celebrated, 
on Sunday, June 30, the fifth ve of its 
organizat on. In the ned an histo the an r, Rev. 
Arthur Bonner — rical sermon. 
Rev. E. H. Ho hes and Dr. Geo "F. Baton were 
the prcnens - afternoon and evening res 
ively. Rev. C ‘odd, of West Hebron, .Y. 
the first bd was present during the day. 
The anniversary wae a splendid success. July 
7, the pastor received 4 on probation and 3 into 
fall membership. 


Lowell, Highlands. — Twelve united with the 
church in full on the first Sunday of the month. 
All the pews are rented, and the pee ee 
are excellent. Current expenses pt ly 
paid, anda sinking fund, vith pins pee co! 
tions, for reducing the mortgage debt, is mak- 
ing good progress. Rev. James Mudge, D. D., 
pastor. 

Woburn. — Rev. T. 

tor with Dr. Crawford 
+ the pastoral work and 
marked success, 


Boston East District. 


Stoneham. — On Sunday, J re- 
ceived from probation and 3 5 eaited by le letter, 
and one young man was ved on ioe. 
The pastor, Rev. J. H, Pilis » Teports that 
250 calls have been made since came to the 
church the middle of April. 


Reading. — Rev. Seth C. on @ recent 
Sunday preached a sermon on “ Delusions 
ot Christian Science.” It was a most timely 
discourse because of the somewhat rapid spread 
of this doctrine in town, The Read Chron- 
icle published a full abstract, which indicates a 
very vigorous handling of the theme. 


Oliftondale. — June 30, the tor, Rev. A 
Sweetser, baptized 8 persons 6 of them a 
immersed) and received 7 into full membership. 
This is the result of a gracious revival spirit 
manifest for months ~ ~~ hout the church. 
The church building is tely decorated 
with national and Onetstion | Endeavor flags. The 
financial and spiritual interests of the church 
are in fine condition. Vigorous life marks this 
entire charge. 


Ipswich.— The Ipswich Independent of July 5 
contains the following incident, which wil! be 
ot Seger interest to the piscatorial craft: “ Rev. 

Smiley and his friend, Dr. George F. 
Eaton, of Cambrid ge, ar are spending a few days 
together at Sunapee Lake, N. H. Monday 
last, while fishing in seventy feet of water, usin 
adead smelt for bait, Mr. Smiley hooked an 
successfully landed in his boat a land-locked 
salmon weighing 11% pounds ond measuring 29 
inches in length. It required vw 4 minutes 
totire him out and bring him to the dip net. 
Mr. Smiley was towed into town two miles by 
one of the lake steamers and for several hours 
was kept busy answering questions and exhibit- 
ing his fish, and could only get home to his sup- 
per at a late hour by avoiding the groups of peo- 
le who had heard ahead of the wonderful catch. 

r. Smiley eet the fish home, where many 

of our townsfolks have seen it.” U. 


herever he 


Burton Smith is associate 
Mr. Smith attends 
is meeting with 





W. F. M. S. — Pleasant sunshine, blue skies, 
a cordial welcome and an attractive program 
combined to make the third rey Ao aan 
of the New England Branch of the 
held in Maple St. Church, Lynn, July oy 32) 
long to be remembered by all present. The 
public — opened at 11 A. M. Devotional 

ducted by Mrs. J. O. Knowles. 
The re ay of the treasurer showed a balance of 
$1,200 in the general fund. The corresponding 
sonsetary, Mrs. L. A. Alderman, gave an inter- 
esting report of work in nearly the countries 
in which missions are supported by our Branch. 
The noontide hour — arrived, earnest 
re yer was offered by M Daniel Richards. 
he report of the home eounetery, Miss Cush- 
man, followed, and was full of Lier and in- 
spiration to the workers. A service in memory 
of Mrs. C. L. Eastman, for many years a most 
zealous worker for the cause 0 — pat 
one of the earliest members of the W. F. 
was then held. Mrs. J. N. Hanatord ‘bleed 
the address, paying a beautiful and tender trib- 
ute to the noble, consecrated lite for which we 
now offer thanksgiving. Heaven is richer for 
her presence. Mrs. H. L. Wriston sang a solo, 
“Ho! Every One that Thirsteth. 

The afternoon service was Gpened wi with al 
ure reading and prayer by A 
son. Four new Pandidates tor the ceded field 
— Misses Beardsley, Croucher, Todd and _ 
man — were mineendiied, Interesting ae Rimy a: 
read by Mrs. L. F. Harrison, Mrs. J ond 
Miss Harriet Sawyer. Dr. Pauline Root, for- 
merly of Madura, India, gave an instructive 
address. Mrs, Weeks sang with pleasing effect, 

The Master. Among His Lilies.” Resolutions 
expressing gratitude to all who in any way as- 
sisted in making the services of the day suc- 
cessful, were adopted, and the meeting then 

journed. N. 








Springfield District. 

Vacations are arranged for by all the cit 
shore. Of 1 the older brethren Revs. J 
tand C. A. Merrill will remain in the 


allsummer, Dr. Wm. Rice is much ane s a 
the —~ ig and will not take his vacation until 


State St. — The family of Rev. T. C. Watkins, 
Me eae gone to his onaer home oo Cots 
n, New ’ remain un 
Sept.1. Dr. Watking has the entire month of 
Anges, and will spend : it with his family. This 
a is running at high pressure. The Gove: 
nm 
oa a acmeee eae A aT greatly apprec ° 


Grace. — Rev. E. > Herrick has four weeks’ 
jetation. The last two weeks of July the fami- 
p Ady spend at Mrs. Herrick’s home in 8 


first two of Ai will be spent at Sterling 
tbe Cee, Sanday, J daly 7, 7, S) persons were 
from probation, 2 by 


and 1 A pe 


Asbury. — June 30 was Sunday-school day. 
The sermon of the morning'was to the normal 








class and teachers, who sat ina body. The reg- 
ular school hour was a eyery sa gmnauation tow 


promotion acne. part 
perfect. To Dr. F. N. Seerley an euperintenden’ 
tdoatbened on Page 16.) 








“A Stitch in Time Saves Nine.” 


80 a fewdoses of Adamson's 
taken ek there Is << b 1 Py. tagmptors one of eu throat 


Sna'even fe itself. "it 
and even life i It cures. every instance. Sold 
every where. 


Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR, 

National Deaconess Conven., at Ocean Grove, July 4, 26 
Maine Chautauqua Union Assembly, at 

Fryeburg, July 23-Aug. 10 
New England Chautauqua Sunday-schoo! As- 

sembly, at Lake View, So. Framingham, July 23-Aug.5 
Holiness Camp-meeting, BE. Epping, N. H., July 29-Aug. 9 
West Dudley Camp-meeting, Aug. 2-12 
Morrisville Camp-meeting, Aug. 5-12 
Bible Conference, at Willimantic Camp-ground, Aug. 6-8 








Bmpire Grove Camp-meeting, B. Poland, Me., Aug. 8-10 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Hamilton, Aug. 8-1 
Richmond Camp-meeting, Aug. 9-19 
Kennebec Valley Camp-meeting, Aug. 9-19 
Strong Camp-meeting, Aug. 12-17 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 12-19 
Aroostook Oamp-meeting, Littleton, Me., Aug. 12-21 
Mastern Maine Chautauqua Assembly, at 

Northport, Aug. 13-22 
Sheldon Camp-meeting, Aug. 14-21 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 18-26 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-34 
North Anson, Me., Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-24 


Rockland Dis. Camp-meeting, Nobleboro, Me., Aug. 19-24 


Weirs, N. H., Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-24 
Laurel Park wR gg Aug. 19-26 
Claremont Camp- whe 20-26 
East Utena PCamp “meeting commences ug. fet 
Hedding Camp-mee' “4 at BE. Epping, 

Wilmot Camp-meetin; aS 
Piscataquis Valle Oaxip- m’ng, Foxcroft, Aug. 26 ont 
Groveton, N. ss p-meeting, Sept. 2-4 
Colebrook, N. H -meeting, Sept. 9-13 


Manchester District ipworth League Uon- 


vention, at Claremont, Sept. 17,18 
OLD ORCHARD MEETING 

Tilustrated Lectures. Dy ‘Rev. J.J. Lewis, ik He! 

Christian Alliance, Rev. A. B. Simpson, July 21- co iis 

Salvation Arm 


Portland District Meeting, 
Murphy’s Gospel Temperance Meet’g, 
HEDDING Perens | 


Summer Schoc 
Chautauqua fanombly, 


19- 4 
Aug Ang 1 30 


Aug. 5-24 
Aug. 17-24 





MAINE CONFERENCE ROLL OF HONOR. 


Rank R’k Rk Rk 
92. "93. "4. '96. NAME. Per capita. 
2 6 2 1 Kent's Hill, etc., 3.72 
1 3 3 2 Hallowell, 3.14 
3 2 4 3 Portland, Chestnut 8t., 2,42 
22 6 a 4 Woodfords, etc., 2.18 
35 7 44 6 Bridgton, etc., 2.03 
92 6 Rumford Falls, 2.00 
6 12 6 7 Portland, Congress 8t..* 198 
7 9 «612 8 Brunswick, 1.96 
7 9 @ 9 Bowdoinham, 1.79 
64 306 %5—«‘<Cs«éPorttlannd, Wee nnd, 1.75 
4 4 8 6 = Pine Bt., 1.69 
31 1) 9 2 Augusta,’ 1.65 
ib 20 15 18 Bath, Wesley Church, 1,62 
i l4 7 14 Oonway, 1.61 
47 4 4 16 Gardiner, 1.46 
25 37 «6% = «16 «Saco, 1,46 
54 8 6 17 Pairfield, etc., 1.44 
18 22 6«©642)—s« 18 :~- Lewiston, Park 8t., 1.42 
17 138 «633 )~=—so18:« Berwick, 1.38 
23 3% 8629's Os; Waterville, 1,33 
39 36060 Ss «Goodwin's Mills. 1,32 
46 61 463 22 Oumberland, etc., 1,30 
26 11 17 2% South Berwick, 1,98 
1% % 8619 «© Old Orchard 1,90 
7 % 64 % Winthrop, 1M 
69 asd 31 1% Harpswell, etc.,* 1.14 
49 33 %6 Livermore Falls, ui4 
71 17 10 «628 =Bliot, 1.10 
6 18 1 9 Portland, Peak’s Isl., 1,09 
13 27 «#18)« «©9898 York, 109 
40 6 060s 78 $1 Pleasantdale, 1.06 
28 42 ll 82 Monmouth, 1.06 
19 a4 433 Mechanic Falls, 1.05 
21 60 «671 «233 W. Scarboro’, etec., 1.05 
45 62 «674 «35 Hollis Centre, 1.03 
51 6 8680 36 W. Cumberland, 1.03 
14 16 14 87 Bath, Beacon Street, 1.02 
58 67 «641 )0=—- 38) Wilton, ete., 1,02 
55 84 84 39 Naples, 1.00 
29 1 % 4 Farmington, 98 
43 39 «6 48)=Ss 41.:« Auburn, 96 
37 42 Long Island, MK 
91 40 % 43 Gorham, Schoo! Street, 87 
%6 $2 22490 44 Lisbon, ete.,* 86 
80 #& 39 4 Norway, 1 
16 23 6 4 Kittery, 24 Church, 8 
20 29060 88—ié‘wAT:s:«éNNtorr'th Conway, etc. .™ 
10 28 32 48 South Portland, 78 
61 43 #& 4 Gorham, North Street, 16 
78 55 0CiKsC(ié‘iK:CéWnstts Proll, etc... 6 


As heretofore, this roll includes all the charges raising 
75 cents or more per member for all the benevolences, 





including Conference claimants. The Bishops, General 
Conference expenses, and other collections are not in- 
cluded. The charges marked * do not decrease in amount 
raised, though the increase of membership makes the 
per capita amount less than last year. 
The influence of the hard times is manifest. Fourteen 
charges drop from the roll, but as Rumford Falls, Pleas- 
tdale, West Scarboro’, Hollis Centre, and Naples are 
added, the number is 9 less than last year; 65 charges 
decrease in amount raised, 53 do not. 








MEBTINGS AT YARMOUTH CAMP-GROUND: 


Geand Army Day, July 30. 
Temperance Day, July 31. 
Sunday-school Day, Aug. 1. 


Epworth League Day, Aug. 2. 
Missionary Day (W. F. M. 8. and W.H.M.8.) Aug. 4. 
Camp-Meeting, Aug. 5-12. 





QUARTERLY MEBTINGS. 
St. JOHNesBURY DisTRICT — SECOND QUARTER. 
fQ. O. and 8. Ser.) 
JULY. 
Newbury and W. Newb’y, Topsham, 22, a m, 91, eve; 
13, p m, 14, pastor; Hardwick, 27, 28, pastor; 
Danville & W. Danville, Woodbury, 28, W, 8. Smith- 
18, 14, pastor; ers; 
North Danville, 13, 14, Gr boro’ & 8t i, 27, 
ex., I. P. Chase; eve, 28, ex.,W. EB. Allen; : 
Peacham, 13, 14,ex.,0.M. Oraftsbury, 27, p m, 28,a m; 
Boutwell; Albany, 29, a m, 28, p m; 
Wait's Riv., W. Topsham, South Albany, 29, p m, 2% 
& B. Or., 2, eve, 21, a m; eve. 
ava, 
Jay, 11, eve, 8. ser,; 





Irasburgh, 3, eve, 4, a m; 
Coventry, 5, a m, 4, p m; East Burke and East Haven, 
Groton, 3, 4, pastor; 10, 11, pastor; 
West Groton, 4, p m, 8. ser., West Burke & Newark, 10, 
0. M. Boutwell; 11, ex., W. B. Douglass; 
Westfield, 10, 11, a m, pastor; Newport, 17, eve, 18; 
Lowell, 10, 11, pm, pastor; Holland & Morgan, 17, 18, 
Newport Centre & Troy, pastor; 
10, eve, 11, a m; Derby, 17, 18, pastor; 
Camp-meeting, at Lyndonville, Aug. 19-26, 
SEPT. 
South Barre, 16, 8. service, 
pastor; 
Plainfield, 14, eve, 16, a m; 
Marshfield, 14, p m, 16, 
Pm; 
Cabot, 14, 16, ex.; 
Walden & South Walden, 
14, 16, pastor; 


Island Pond, Aug. 31, eve, 
lam; 

Bast Charleston & West- 
more, 2,a m,1,p m; 

Bloomfield, 7, 8, ex., J. 
McDonald; 

Canaan, 7, 8, ex.; 

Lanenburgh & East Con- 
cord, 7, eve, 8, am; St. Johnsbury, 23, eve, 22, 

Guildhall, 9, a m, 8, eve; am; 

Barton Landing, 14, eve, 15, 8t. Johnsbury Centre & B. 
ex., A. L. Cooper; L,, 21, p m, 23, p m; 

Evansville & Brownington, Glover & West Glover, 2%, 
14, 16, ex., P. N. Granger; 29, pastor; 

Barre, 2, eve, 1, pastor; Lyndon, 28, p m, 29, p m; 

Williamstown, 14, 16, pastor; Lyndonv'le, 28, eve, 29,a m; 

Sheffield & Wheelock, 30, a m, 29, eve. 


oor. 
Barton, 5, 6, pastor; W. Concord, 7, a m, 6, eve; 
Victory, 5, p m, 6,a m. 

Alla. m. quarterly conferences at 9 o'clock; all p. m. 
at 2; allevening at 7, The afternoon Sunday service 
will be at 2 o’clock. 

Dear brethren, let us make this a revival quarter. If 
we work, pray, and believe for a revival, we may have 
one (Malachi 3; 10). 

Joszru HAmiLton, P, B. 


NORWICH DisTRICT — SECOND QUARTER. 


JULY, 

7, Gardner Lake; 18, Burnside; 
8, Windsorville; 19, Hockanum; 
9, Vernon; 22, Sterling; 
10, Mooduse & Haddam Neck ; 23, Oneco; 

11, Wapping 24, Quarryville; 


12, N. Grosvenordale; 2%, BE. Hampton; 
16, Norwich Town & Baltic; 26, Millville; 
16, Staffordville; 20, 8. Manchester; 
17, Bast Blackstone; 30, Moosup ; 

31, Gale’s Ferry. 


Ave. 

1, Tolland; 12-19, Camp-meeting; 

2, Colchester & Hopevale; 16, District Stewards’ M’'ng; 
6, Portland; 26, Westerly; 


6, BE. Thompson; 
7, Thompsonville; 


27, West Thompson; 
28, Manchester; 


8, Voluntown; 29, Green; 
9, Griswold; 30, Niantic. 
SEPT. 


1,a m, Bast Glastonbury; 
1, eve, South Glastonbury; 
3, Norwich, Trinity; 
4, Willington; 
6, Hazardville; 
6, Willimantic; 
7, 8, a m, South Coventry; 
8, eve, Gurleyville; 
10, Danielsonville; 26, Pascoag ; 
11, Putnam ; 27, Attawaugan; 
12, Jewett City & Hopeville; 28, 29, Lyme; 
14, 15, a m, Bast Woodstock; 30, Norwich, North Main. 
oor. 

8, Old Mystic. 

G. H. BaTsEs. 


16, p m, Bastford; 

17, Mystic & Noank; 

18, Rockville; 

19, New London; 

21, Stafford Springs; 

22, Mashapaug; 

%4, Uncasville; 

26, Mapleville & Glendale; 


2, Warehouse Point; 








PILLSBUR 


evr. 


ESI 


PULLSBURY’S BEST (8 ALWAYS BEST—THE BEST FLOUR THAT MOREY Cad 


4 BEST 18 TODAY, AS FOR TWENTY-FIVE TEARS PAST, THE STANDAKD FLOUR OF THE WORLD. 


PILLSBURY? 





Makes 
FAULTLESS Bread; 


sweet as the wheat; light 
and fine and white; honest 
bread that may be honestly 
called the staff of life. No 
bread-maker,no bread-lover, 
will take any other kind af- 
ter one trial of PILLS- 
BURY’S BEST. 

NOW, while the price is 
low, is your time to buy it. 


41014 LS3G SHL—ISEa SAYATY GT SSE8 6,1 e088TII 


tvaL 





*A0a HYO ARNON 


PILLSBURY’S BEST If TODAY, 45 FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS PAST, THE STANDARD FLOUR OF THE WORLD. 





New Beprorpd D istrict — Second QUARTER. 
JULY. 


ll, Little Compton; 20, South Middleboro’; 


12, Westport Point; 22, New Bedf'd, County 8t,; 
18, Pall River, Nerth Oh.; 2%, “ “ Pleasant St.; 
“6, “ “ Sum’rfield ©.; 24, Fall River, 8t. Paul's; 

16, Taunton, First Ch.; %, * » Quarry 8t.; 
1, “ Tremont 8t.; 2, Taunton, Grace Oh.; 

18, North Dighton; 27,,Aoushnet; 

19, Middleboro’ ; 30, South Carver. 


ave, 
July 90-Aug. 4, special days at Yarmouth Camp-ground; 
Aug. 5-12, Camp-meeting; 21, eve, Chatham; 


18, Orleans; 22, Centreville; 

14, Eastham ; 23, 9a m, Barnstable; 
16, Provincetown, Centre; 23, eve, Sandwich; 

16, “ Cent’ry; %, 26,a m, Osterville; 


17, 18, a m, Truro; 
18, 2 p m, South Truro; 


2%, p m, Marston's Mills; 
26, eve, Ootuit; 


18, eve, North Truro; 26, Sagamore; 
19, Wellfleet; 27, Bourne; 
20, South Harwich; %8,Wareham & BE. Wareham ; 
91, 2p m, Bast Harwich; 29, Marion; 
30, Fairhaven. 
SEPT. 


1, Cuttybunk; 

a, Fall River, lst Church; 
3, 2p m, South Somerset; 
3, eve, Somerset; 


16, Cottage City ; 
17, Edgartown; 
18, Nantucket; 
19, Chilmark ; 


4, Dighton; 20, North Tisbury; 
6, Taunton, Central; 21, 22, a m, N. B., Allen 8t.; 
6, Berkley; 22, eve, Fourth 8t.; 


7,8,a m, Bridgewater; 
6, eve, Bast Bridgewater; M, Bast Falmouth; 
9, Whitman; 26, West Falmouth ; 
10, Plym’th & Russell's M’ls; 96, Falmouth; 
ll, Marshfield; 27, Wood's Holl; 
12, West Duxbury; 26, 20,a m, Long Pilalu; 
13, Bryantville; 20, eve, New Bedf'd, Portu- 
14,16, Vineyard Haven; guese; 
30, Myrioks. 


23, Cataumet & Pocasset; 


T. J, Bvererr. 


Business Notices, 








READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 


For Over Fifty Years 

na. WINSLOW's BooTHine Sraur has been used for 
children teething. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for diarrh@a. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





How a Woman Paid her Debts. 


Lam outof debt, and thanks to the Dish Washer buai- 
ness for it. In the past five weeks I have made over 
$600, and I am so thankful that I feel like telling every- 
body, so that they can be benefited by my experience. 
Anybody can sell Dish Washers, because everybody 
wants one, especially when it can be got #0 cheap. You 
can wash and dry the dishes in two minutes. | 
eve that in two years from now every family will have 
one. You can get full porsio sy and hundreds of vesti- 
mooie, . a a eee ron City Dish Washer Oo., 
1465 8 land Ave., Lotion A., Pittsburg, Pa., and you 
can't bel Dp bet inake money in this business, I believe 
that I can clear over $3, the coming year, and I am 
not going to let such an opportunity pass without 
‘hte a We can't expect to succeed without try- 
og. MR 





HOLINESS CAMP-MEETING, at Hedding camp- 
ground, East Epping, N.H., July %-Aug. 3. Rev. B. 
Carradine, D. D., of 8t. Louis, Mo., of the M. B. Ohuroh, 
South, will speak. 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF LAUREL &8T. M, EB. 
OCHUROH, Worcester, will be held in the charch edifice, 
July 21 and 22. Occasional Sermon, Sunday, July 1, at 
10.30a. m., by Rev. Jos. H. Mansfield, D. D., presiding 
elder. Love-feast,at 3 p. m., led by the first pastor of 
the church, Rev. R. 8. Rust, D.D. Historical Sermon, 
at7p.m., by Rev. G. W. Mansfield, pastor. Banquet, 
Monday,at7 p.m. All former members and friends of 
the church are especially welcome to this reunion. 


G. W. Mansrrety, 
G. H. Perwarp, 
8. A. WALKER, 


t Committee 
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winds, more Agents wan women. 


1000 m 
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For Sale or Rent. 


Methodists desiring to purchase or rent a house tn a 
vary desirable part of Dorchester will find it to their 
advantage to communicate with J. P. Kennedy, pastor 
of the 8 Suton Ave, M. B. Charch, Evan &t., Dorchester. 
Houses are within two minutes of the Stanton Ave. 
M. B. —_ steam and electric cars and schools, 
Sewer, water, gas, and all modern improvements. 
Prices moderahe: P.W. CARTER, 119 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


Drew Theological Seminary. 


Tuition and Furnished Rooms free. Lectures on 8pe- 


clal Topics every term. Particular attention given to 
ns third Thursday in 
dress the President, 
Madison, N. J. 


Me be ae | 
ah Re oe 
You take no risk Facicrr pri 
Geant ngerent 


Sacred Oratory. Fall term be 
September. For ees adc 
HENRY A. BUTTZ, 
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Our Book Table. 


The e Atticus G. Haygood, 
Sr. Monk ont bg Rag a” Haygood. Price, $1. 


This book is a powerful presentation of the 
life and work of Savonarola, the reform preacher 
of Florence, in the close of the fifteenth century. 
The monk in the title is the prophetic preacher, 
and the prince, Lorenzo de Medici. We have 
read many books on these notabilities, but never 
one equal to this in its horse sense, level judg- 
ment, insight into the spirit of the time, and 
felicitous presentation of the real lessons of a 
great life. He brings the old preacher home to 
us, and enables us to see just what he was to the 
men of his age and what he has for us in these 
later ages. The Florentine monk was a reformer, 
but not, as some have supposed, on the line of 
Luther. His reform was on papal lines; it was 
an attempt to make men good from outside, to 
legislate the kingdom of God into the hearts of 
men. The author shows how thoroughly he was 
a Roman Catholic in all his ideas and methods 
of work. The way of salvation by regeneration 
through faith in the only Lord Jesus Christ, as 
brought out by Luther, he had no conception 
of. He denounced many sins of his time and 
city, but he saw the way out of them through 
the machinery and sacraments of the church. 
He lived in an age of intolerance, and the spirit 
of his church was in the great preacher. Unlike 
Wiclif and Huss, who were both men in advance 
of their age, Savonarola was a child of the Mid- 
die Ages, a prophetic soul in realizing some of 
the sins of his period, and with the courage of 
an Elijah to denounce them in no measured 
terms. In his temper, tastes and general tone he 
belonged in the old dispensation, The book is 
extremely readable and enjoyable. No one who 
takes it up will wish to lay it down until he 
reaches the end. 
Opeertog Steg. ks OMEN Sons & 

* Catharine of Siena’ was a cuten of the 
Roman hagiology. The daughter of Giacomo 
Benincosa, a wool dyer of Siena, and his wife 
Lapa, Catharine was born in 1347 and died in 
1380. Giacomo and Lapa had twenty-five chil- 
dren. Catharine, whose twin sister died in 
infancy, inherited a frail and somewhat ab- 
normal constitution. At six years of age she 
began to see visions and to devote herself to re- 
ligious austerities. With frequent fastings and 
vigils, she denied herself all animal food and 
often scourged herself. to blond. During the 
plague in Siena she ministered to the suffering. 
Marvels were wrought by her words and deeds. 
Received as a sort of prophetess, the great often 
heard her words and obeyed. When pacificatory 
efforts had failed to bring back to Rome the 
Popes of Avignon, Catharine visited Gregory XI. 
in the summer of 1376 and induced him to start 
for Rome in September. Possibly he intended 
to return, but his death soon after bis arrival! in 
Rome put an end toany such plan. He was the 
last pope who reigned at Avignon. Mrs. Butler 
has gathered up all the facts about the notable 
woman and arranged them in proper order in 
this volume. The style is clear, lively and forci- 
ble. The book furnishes a picture of the age 
and the city in that revolutionary period. 
Catharine was one of those clairvoyant souls 
which now and then appear and rise to a wisdom 
above what (hey have learned — discovering, in 
fact, fountains of inspiration within. 
nator Inpigne and Inspector Noseby: A Tale of 


Sepetie. neces Campbell "5 arhawk. Boston : 
Red Letter "publishing Company. Price, $1, 


This is astory witha use. It is designed to 
show the working of the spoils system in our 
American politics. The politician’s plan is to 
live off the country by quartering his hench- 
men on public places. The story is well told. 
The movement is rapid, and the characters are 
drawn with great distinctness and truth to 
nature. It furnishes a lesson in practical pol- 
ities and exposes the evil of the spoils system. 
The topic of the book is new to fiction, but old 
in fact. Read the story to the outcome. 

Otte, York Thombs Whittaker: Price, sl” > 

This volume contains a series of twelve ser- 
mons on civic themes, preached by the author 
to his congregation in 8t. John’s Church, 
Detroit. He shows how the Gospel touches so- 
ciety, and expounds the principles that should 
governa Christian man in his relations with 
society. If men would beed these principles, 
there would be no labor struggles. Strikes and 
lock-outs occur because there are people who 
wish to attain that to which they have no just 
claim. The expositions in this volume are at 
once clear end forcible, giving the Gospel in its 
application to the affairs of the world. He tells 
what is good government and good citizenship, 
and what courses would tend to ameliorate our 

ills. But the Cross is the grand resolvent. 

Christianity needs to be extended beyond the 
prayer-meeting to the forum and the market- 

place. The volume is radiant with the light of 
truth and packed with suggestive thought. 


The Soldiers of 1812, By pe . Tomlin- 
son. ton: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50 


This volume belongs to “The War of 1812 
Series,” in course of publication by this House, 
designed to interest and instruct young people 
in an important period of American history. 
The story, whose scene is laid on Lake Ontario 
and the St. Lawrence, is true to the general 
facte of history. The author, instead of telling 
the boys about the war, takes them, in many 
an adventure and hairbreadth escape, into the 
very thick of the struggle. The little heroes 


are David \Field and Elijah Spicer, who enjoy 


is compassed with improbabilities, it will be 
enjoyed by the young, who will find ite temper 
and lessons valuable to the American citizen. It 
is in this sense a patriotic book ; it interests the 
young in the affairs of our own country, its 
history and struggles. 

Yele Yarns: Sketches of Life at Yale Bini hf 

By John Seymour Wood, Illustrated. 
G. P, Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1. 

The college is a world by itself. It has a type 
of civilization of ite own, which usually con- 
tains a mixture of pagan and Christian elements. 
While endeavoring to acquire the best mode of 
thinking and the best style-of exprossion, the 
students always have college ways of thinking 
and acting and a dialect peculiar to their world 
apart. Each new set has its fads and fancies ; 
and Mr. Wood endeavors in this little volume to 
catch, as by instantaneous photography, the ex- 
pression of life at Yale about 1890. The work is 
very well done, The sixteen brief chapters 
abound in wit and fine touches of character and 
the fashions of the time. 


The Siventares of Captain Horn, By Frank R, 
bee n. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, Price, 


Captain Horn was a Yankee, no doubt — and 
a Maine Yankee at that. The story of his ad- 
ventures abounds in mystery and marvel, the 
greatest things falling into his life in ways he 
would never have thought of. Without telling 
how he got there, the author begins his story 
on the coast of Peru, where there are caves 
opening into the mountain; and in the inner 
cave he found a lake, and under the lake a 
strange mound, and within the mound a buried 
treasure, supposed to have been deposited by the 
Incas and valued at $200,000,000. The story is 
marked by rapid movement, curious situations, 
dangers and paradoxes and deliverances. No 
lad will fall asleep in going over its pages. 

The Story of Sonny Sahib. 


(Jere Jeanette Duncan). 
mpany. Price, $1 


By Mrs. Edward Cotes 
New York: D. Appleton & 


As the title suggests, this story deals with the 
conditions under whish the child is reared in 
India. The incidents are given in a lively way, 
and cannot fail to be attractive to youthful 
readers. The author knows well how to tella 
story soasto bring out the points of interest 
and at the same time make the narrative illus- 
trative of an age and people. 
The Story of Patriots’ Day, Lexington and 
ncord, April 19, 1775. With Poems and the 
Forms in which it was Celebrated. By George J. 
Varney. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Patriots’ Day succeeds and replaces Fast Day 
in Massachusetts. It falls on the anniversary 
of Concord and Lexington. The author gives 
an outline of those skirmishes and gathers up 
the poetry that has been written for that day. 
This is really the most interesting feature of 
the book. The volume is illustrated by views of 
grounds and buildings in those suburban towns 
—‘the scenes of the first struggles of the Revolu- 
tion. It will be prized by those in search of the 
poetry and facts. 
Mr, Bonaparte of (Gorsicn. By John Kendrick Bangs. 


lliustrated by H. W. McVicar. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Damrell & Upham: Boston. Price, $1.26, 


Mr. Bangs has succeeded in presenting a 
unique life of the great Corsican captain. The 
humor comes out in the illustrations which 
laugh along allthe pages. The record of that 
great personality is at once brief and picturesque. 
There is not a dull page in the book. The child- 
hood of Napoleon in his native isle is pictured, 
and then graphic views of his great actions and 
greater fortunes are given. It is a book for 
boys. By being a humorist the author does not 
cease to bea historian, He sees what is laugh- 
able in a great life. 


The Watch Fires of '76. 


By Samuel Adams Drake, 
Illdstrated. Boston : 


Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.25, 

Mr. Drake is an antiquary, and, though 
writers of this class are apt to be dry and an- 
interesting to the popular reader, he has such 
an intimate knowledge of obscure matters of 
history and such freshness in putting things, 
that rare interest is given to the series of vol- 
umes he has published on early New England 
and American history. The current volume 
takes the reader back to the Revolution, and 
sketches, in a charming way, such incidents and 
scenes and personalities as will be sure to in- 
terest and instruct the youthful reader. “ The 
Flight of Hancock and Adams,” “The Old 
Cocked Hat,”’ “The Minute Men,” “ Ethan 
Allen,’’ “‘ Kidnapping General Prescott,” “ The 
Secret Service,’ ‘“ David Gray, the Spy,” are 
titles to some of his chapters. The author 
touches no subject without lending to it fresh 
interest; and in following him the young 
reader will find history invested with a new 
and deep charm. 





Magazines. 


—— The different departments in the July 
Uurrent Literature are, as usual, well filled with 
fresh, readable matter from the best papers and 
magazines. To read Current Literature is a lib- 
eral education indeed. Science, literature, 
music, sociology, fiction, poetry, travel, history, 
adventure, are all represented — and much more. 
Time spent on Ourrent Literature is well spent. 
(Current Literature Publishing Company: 52-54 
Lafayette Place, New York.) 


——The Forum never fails to contain some- 
thing of interest for various classes of readers. 
A notable article in the July number is by Dr. 
Max Nordau, the author of ‘“ Degenera- 
tion.” It has the title, “Society’s Protec- 
tion against Degenerates.” Hon. George F. 
Edmunds leads in an article on “ The Salutary 
Results of the Income-Tax Decision;” and EB. B. 





the}\rash and excitement. 


Though the story 





Whitney follows on “ Political Dangers of the 


Income-Tax Decision.” Another paper of interest 
to the historical student is Woodrow Wilson’s 
“The Proper Perspective of American His- 
tory.” The West has made it impossible long- 
er to write history from a New England or Vir- 
ginia standpoint. Frederic Harrison has 
“Charles Kingsley’s Place in Literature,” and 
W. Salomon shows “Sound Currency (to be] 
the Dominant Political Issue.” (The Forum: 
111 Fifth Ave., New York.) 


—— Seribner’s makes steady advance toward 
perfection. Always good, it contains much 
which may be put in the superlative. The July 
issue opens the eighteenth volume of the se- 
ries. It contains an article on Bibridge Kings- 
ley, the wood-engraver, whose ‘“‘ Moonlight,” 
from a painting by D. W. Tryon, is used fora 
frontispiece. Mrs. Humphry Ward concludes 
her “* Story of Bessie Costrell.”” The number is 
remarkable for its continuations. Robert Grant, 
in continuing “The Art of Living,” considers 
“The Summer Problem;” President Andrews 
goes on with his “ History of the Last Quarter 
Century in the United States;’” and George 
Meredith furnishes another instalment of ‘ The 
Amazing Marriage.” (Charles Scribner’s Sons: 
New York.) 

——Dr. Nordau, by the issue of his book on 
“ Degeneration,” created a decided sensation in 
the literary and artistic worlds. The North 
American Review for July contains a symposi- 
um of three parts on the subject. Nordau 
himself replies to his critics}; Theodore 
Roosevelt examines Kidd’s “ Social Hvolution;” 
and Edmund Gosse deals with ‘‘ The Decay of 
Literary Taste.” The number contains other 
articles of value. Hon. HB. O, Leech, late Mint 
Director, has a trenchant and learned article 
against free coinage. He shows “How Free 
Silver would Affect Us.’”’ You will want to look 
at “Thirty Years in the Grain Trade,’ and 
Waring’s “ Disposal of a City’s Waste.” W. H. 
Harvey tries to defend “Ooin’s Financial 
School,” but Leech, without naming it, blows it 
into the upper atmosphere. (North American 
Review: 3 East Fourteenth St., New York.) 


——The New Church Review for July contains 
eight contributed articles. James Reed leads in 
a delightfu) paper on “ The Struggle for Life.’’ 
The subject is studied from a germ-thought of 
Swedenborg. Albert Mason advocates ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Loyalty or Allegiance to Law,’’ supplement- 
ed by a kindred article by J. K.Smyth on“ True 
Patriotism.’’ John Worcester considers ‘‘ Sympa- 
thy as the Natural Basis of Charity; ’’ and BE. D. 
Daniels follows with an article on “ The Holy 
Spirit.” James BH. Mills writes of “ The Church 
of God among Men.”” (New Church Union: 16 
Arlington St., Boston.) 


——The month has furnished some material 
of special interest forthe magazines. The Re- 
view of Reviews tor July makes emphatic men- 
tion in its “ Progress Department ’’ of the death 
of Secretary Gresham, and the changes in the 
President’s cabinet in putting Olney in the 
State department and making Harman Attorney 
General, and of the opening of the canal at Kiel- 
The portraits are abundant, as usual. Albert O- 
Stevens considers “ Wall St. and the Credit of the 
Government.” J.T. Ryan gives some account of 
“The Political Leaders of New South Wales.’’ 
** Mexico as the Cradle of Man’s Primitive Tradi- 
tions,” is an able and illustrated article on Dr. 
Le Plongeon’s “ Discoveries in Yucatan.” The 
leading articles in the magazines and the peri- 
odical reviews contain, also, much that is valu- 
able. (Review of Reviews: 13 Astor Place, New 
York.) 


——The Chautauquan for July abounds in 
good things in the several departments. Henry 
King leads in “ Political Heredity in the United 
States,’”’ with portraits of several statesmen and 
generals. ‘Sidney Lanier,” “Great Mountain 
Railways,’ ‘“* The Chinese Drama,”’ “ Constanti- 
nople,” ‘Music in Germany,” and “ The Psy- 
chology of Peoples,’ are among their titles. 
The Woman’s Council Table has an as- 
tronomical talk on “The Silver River of 
Heaven,” ‘My Ideal Woman,” and “The Fate 
of Mushrooms.” (The Chautauquan: Bible 
House, New York.) 











is made in a twin bar (as diet | 
above) for the sake of convenience , 


it is made of pure materials for the 
sake of quality; it is made by our 
peculiar processes for the sake of 
effectiveness (doing its work easily); 
) it is made at the largest soap works 
in the world for the sake of supply- 
ing the largest demand in the world; 

it is used everywhere for the sake of 


Less Labor 
Greater Comfort 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 














Scrofula Bunches 


Formed on my neck and humor broke out 
on my face. Sores came on my forehead 
and cau « me 
much suffering. 
I took my doc- 
tor’s prescrip- 
tions tor the 
blood and other 
troubles, with- 
out much bene- 
fit. Thescrofu- 
la not improv- 
ing I resorted to 
Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla upon the 
recommenda- 7: 
tion of my 2 
friends, and it has ‘effected « @ permanent 
cure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has also given 
me strength and renewed health. I 
gladly recommend it as an effective blood 
medicine.” Miss CaRRig M. WELLs, 
Sanbornton,N.H. P.O. address, Laconia. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the Only True Blood Purifier promi- 
nently inthe publiceye.  §1; six for $6. 


Hood’s Pills Grotecrriace, mild effes -effes. 
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Minard’s Linimant 


Removes soreness from the feet, limbs or any 
part of the body; st th the 

cures headache, corns, sprains, con- 
traction of the muscles, sunburns and insect 
bites. Clean to use, Powerful, Penetrat- 
img, and warranted to give satisfaction, 


SOLD BY ALL DEUDGISTS. fanall cine 25c., 
large size $1.00. Samples free on ap 


MINARD LINIMENT MEG. CO., Boston, Mae 
AARON R. GAY & CO., 


Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
182 Stute &t.. 











Roston, Mass 





uckeye Bell Found 
Esc tial ‘Bells iv hime 
Baya: Beioos toon: 
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MORE DUB- 
CHURCH ah nenite 
Miss. 


Cincinnatl Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Guin WELLS HRD 


KLL FOUN DRY. BAL 


tee & ben nsy Soe 1826. 
ROM, ‘Seno & OTHER 
&C sonesrae BEST 


ST-TROY, N. ¥.1a62i-METAL 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
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ve years. 
pa by letter with the M. E. Church of 
that city, of which church he was a member at 
the time of his death. He was an even-tem- 
pered, modest and earnest follower of his Lord 
and a firm believer in the church of his choice. 
From the time of his conversion he commenced 
to take Zion’s HERALD, and took delight in 
that and other Methodist literature. He was an 
industrious and prudent man, and was having a 
good measure of success in his business at the 
time of his death. 

When he realized that he could not recover, he 
calmly talked with the members of his family 
and tenderly and affectiona bade each one 

ood-bye. He called for one of his favorite 
3 mans, ‘‘ Come, sing to me of heaven when I’m 
about to die,” and even tried to join himself. 
He gave as his last testimony that ‘ he died in 
the son id cate Lag quietly and 
peacefully on . 

It was in his home that he was at his best. 
Here his thoughtful and consistent Christian 
living has made an im ion which is a pre- 





cious legacy to the loved ones who mourn the 
loss of husband, father and friend. 
Gro. 8. BUTTERS. 

Titus. — Mi Whicher Titus was born in 
Benton, N. H., Oct. 28, pom died in Lisbon, 
N. H., March 31, 1895, 71 years, 5 months, 
and 3 days. 

She was united in with Jason Titus, 


June 1, 1841, and leaves a husband, one daugh- 
ter, and five sons to mourn their loss. She was 
one of a family of sixteen, of whom but three 
now remain. Barly in life she sought Christ 
and united with the Methodist Charch, remain- 
ing a member of the same until called to her 
reward on high. Foralong period she served 
asa steward,and was seldom absent from the 
quarterly conferences. She was for — ry 
reader of ZION’s HERALD, and thus kept in 
touch with the workings of the great church 
she so much loved. 

Mrs. Titus was an old-time Methodist. She 
stood by the minister whom the Conference 
sent,and remained his true friend during the 
length of his stay with the church. In her 
death the church at Lisbon has lost a valuable 
member, the community a true woman, the 
husband and children a kind, loving and affec- 
tionate wife and mother, and the present pastor 
realizes fully that be has lost a true friend. 

Her illness was very brief — only four a 
She suffered intensely, but found God’s Word a 
rock of defence to the end. We mourn our lose, 
but do not sorrow as those without hope, for 
Mrs. Titus left the assurance that she has gone 
to the land where “‘ the wicked cease from troub- 
ling and the weary are at rest.”’ L. R. D. 





Burrill, — Maria A. Burrill was born Nov. 23 
1806, and died Feb. 5, 1894, universally beloved 
and respected, a Christian indeed, in whom 
there was no guile. 

She was a direct descendant of George Burrill, 


one of the earliest settlers of Lynn, and all her 
life was in her native place. Bhe was one 
of the first members of the South St. M. E, 


Sunday-school, was ccnverted and united with 
that church in 1839, removed her church mem- 
bership to the Lynn Common M. E. Church Jan, 
3, 1846, and remained one of its most honored 
and faithful members until her death. 

Miss Burrill was a refined and beautiful lady, 
pure in heart — and kindly in her man- 
ners, with cultivated tastes and true Christian 
charity. Her mind was richly stored with the 
best literature, and while recognizing the many 
excellences of other religious denominations. 
she was throughout her life devotedly attached 
to the Meth t Church. For about fifty years 
she was a ee efficient Sunday-school 
teacher, a regular attendant upon the class- 
meeting and an earnest worker in the social 
religious services. {t was her delight to encour- 
age the faint-hearted, strengthen the weak, and 
lead the seeking soul to Jesus. She was always 
deeply interested in the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society and was one of the members of 
the a Common auxiliary when it was or- 
ganized. 

When the infirmities of age vented her 
from attending church she retained her dee 
interest in it and in all its doings and pray 
daily for its pastor and ry 

From youth to old she walked with God, 
copying one. the life of Christ, was a daily 
student of the Bible, firm believer in its prom- 
ises and doctrines, and frequent in pra and 
faithful in Christian testimony. When the time 
came for her to de and be with Christ she 
gladly entered “ the house not made with hands, 
eternal and in the heavens.” N.T. W. 





Densmore. — A glorified spirit into 
the unseen realm when Olive well Densmore 
closed her earthly career, April 23, 1896, at her 
home at Hillsboro Centre, N.H. She was born 
May 19, 1808. 

Her naturally robust constitution was mach im- 
paired by the severe labor she perf: before 
reaching maturity. She desired to assist in 
bearing the burdens of her father’s family, and 
when only fifteen years of age gave herself to 
the work of caring fora large family jorm- 
ing unaided all of the daily tasks. were 


sown the seeds of a lifetime of invalidism. Her 
carried all her life-work with a glad heart. The 
Teligion of the Lord Jesus was a consola- 
Him who is invisible.” 

Her husband,a map of genial tem —~ 
sterling Christian integrity, died in after 
having lingered helpless and in BF. 
him to the last. 

In the early days of the old Hillsboro Centre 
ligious worship in town, and when almost the 
entire population “ thronged with willing feet” 


pluck and determination kept her up, and she 
tion and comfort, and she rejoiced as seeing 
abundant mother wit, rare unselfishness, 
during many months. She was able to care for 
meeting-house, when it was the only place ef re- 
in the 


for le 
was not able to 


writer came to know 
the churches. 


Visits 
aman 


Harriman, — Sewall G. Harriman was born 
in Orland, Me., —_ 6, 1833, and died in Lowell, 
Mass., April 16, 


many he lived in his native State. 
where he grew up into a strong, industrious and 
capable man. he married the woman who 
now mourns her loss; and in this State his five 
children were born. Only two of these now re- 
» mai sons, Christians, and an honor to 


years 
T 


their parents. 

About twenty-five years Mr. Harriman 
was powerfully converted to - His convic- 
tions of sin were deep, and when by faith 
he a priated Christ as his Saviour a change 
came into his nature which was a veritable revo- 


lution. A fresh life sprang op in his soul; old 
things had passed away, all things had become 
new 


Eleven years ago he with his family removed 
to Lowell, and at once he united with Worthen 
St. Church. His membership here was beautiful 
and consistent. For a considerable period he 
was a class-leader, and at his death was a stew- 
ard in the church. 

Some months our brother was attacked 
with grippe, and although rallying from it sev- 
eral times, at last it caused his death. These are 
some of his words in the last days: “ If it is not 
the Lord’s will for me to get weil, it is all right. 
I am ready to go.” “ Ilove the Lord with all 
my heart.’ 

April 19 a largecompany of friends joined with 
the family in attending the funeral services, 
which were conducted in the church by the pas- 
tor, Rev. E. T. Ournick. is sainted brother 
leaves a ous legacy of faith and righteous- 
ness to his bereaved family and —. 20 

‘ 





Holmes, — David W. Holmes was born in 

Piymvuth, Mass., April 11, 1832, and died in New 

ford, Mass., April 21, 1895. Between these 
two dates lies the record of a good man’s life. 

Mr. Holmes was converted forty-one years ago 
in Pleasant Street Church, New Bedford, and 
continued in ite fellowship until his decease. 
Modest and reticent, he was yet willing to bear 
his share in the burdens and responsibilities of 
the church, and acceptably held its various of- 
fices. At the time of his death he was trustee 
and recording steward. 

Last July he was attacked by a fatal aad pain- 
ful disease. God took His servant home by the 
way of the“ fiery furnace,” but ‘the form of 
the Fourth’’ was with him. He constantly 

nified the Divine grace, which enabled him 
to athe aproeny thy: long torture of his ill- 
ness. Death came to him as the victor’s crown, 
for he had “ triumphed worthily.’’ 

Goodness — uw: » unostentatious, unob- 
trusive goodness — wasa leading characteristic 
of Mr. Holmes. The general perinens, pees 
in tones of sincere conviction, is, “ a 
good man.’”’ No better illustration of the Chris- 
tian consistency of his daily life can be given 
than the fact that the workmen in his employ 
wept at the news of his death, and non-Ubris- 
so men said, “If there is a heaven, he is 


A peculiarly afflictive circumstance connected 
with his death was the severe iliness of his de- 
voted wife, which prevented her attendance on 
his last hours and her presence at the funeral, 
which was held in the church. Four of Lis 
brothers were the pall-bearers. A very large 
pumber of friends and citizens were present to 
pay their last tribute of love and respect. “‘ The 
memory of the just is blessed.”’ 

OC. E. HARRIS. 





Norwood. — Louisa Mower Norwood was 
born in Lynn, Mass., June 20, 1807; was con- 
verted and united with the Lynn Common 
M. E. Church in 1828, during the pastorate of 
Rev. Daniel Filimore; married John Norwood in 
1836; and died Oct. 22, 1894. 

In 1853, with her husband and others, she left 
the Lynn Common Church and organized the 
Boston St. M. BE. Church, where she labored 
earnestly, wisely and successfully for twelve 
years, honoring Christ and moting the in- 
terests of Hischurch. She then returned to the 
Lynn Common Church, was gladly welcomed, 
and remained one of its best members until her 
translation. 

Mrs. Norwood was characterized by her sun- 
ny disposition, good common sense and fervent 

ety. T' made hera true helpmate to her 

onored husband in their domestic life, in his 
business affairs and in his multitudinous duties 
as a leading official in the Lynn Common and 
Boston St. Churches. She made her home a 
model Christian household where order, peace 
and piety reigned and from which flowed num- 
berless benefactions blessing the neighborhood 
and honoring Christ. 


Her consistency, fidelity and self-sacrificin 
labors were of immense value to the church an 
her pastor in the work of saving souls and of 
training the young convert in Christian service. 
In her ure church, her family and the 
community have met with a great loss. “She 

her mouth with wisdom end the law of 
kindness was on her tongue.” ‘She looked 
well to the ways of her household and ate not 
the bread of idleness. Her children rise up and 
call her blessed.” N. T, WHITAKER. 








Sickness Among Children 
is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can be 
avoided largely when they are properly cared for. 
Infant Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet accessi- 
ble to all who will send address to the N. Y. Condensed 
Milk Co., N. Y. City. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Next term opens Sept. 2. For information address 
the President, 


HENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 











FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


and Is. 38th ; Sept. 2%, $270. 

oo te gata Rreparniory, lair tx 

Odern Languages.’ Superior buildings cad appease’ 
ments. Illustra’ 





with here little while, and al- 





Students prepared for College. Seminary 
Art, Music, Elocution, 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Literature and 
Stenography. Good Commercial Department. 


courses in science, 


Beautiful for situation among the hills of the 
Granite State. Bracing air. Pure spring water. 
Excellent board. A Christian home under the 
supervision of the teachers of the faculty who 
are members of the household. 


tav~ Send for a Catalogue to the President, 
Rev. J. M. DURRELL, 
Tilton, N. H, 








Boston, 10 Ashburton Place, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


ms -. term opens Wednesday, Oct, 2. For circulars 
dress, Rpmunp H. Bewnert, Dean. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theology. 


Fyeacesme and free instruction in the heart of Boston. 
Address,Dean M.D BUBLL,12 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


EXTRA! 


(Latest) Peking, China, Jan, 19, 1896. 

“ When this war ts over, we oing t plent : 
dents, seeking Western wane ne src 1 tne: 
H. H. Lowry, Pres. Peking University. 

Ab Hok, a Chinese Methodist, has given $10,000 for 

Ohristian education. If now unable to oy large sums, 


help with your 
MITE 


or rather with all your 


MICHT 


to complete the PILCHFR PROFESSORSHIP. Shares, 

. wi . H, Taft., 78 William 8t., New York. 
Contributions solicited concerning Subscriptions, An- 
nulties, and Bequests. 


GARRETT BIBLICAL 


Theological Seminary at 
Evanston, near Chicago. 
ROOMS IN HECK HALL AND TUITION FREE. 
Year begins Pept. 18, 1895. Beven departments 
of Theological Study. Special attention to Hom- 
iletios, Blueution and Social Science. For cata- 
logues and information write to 


OHAS. J. LITTLE, President, Evanston, Il. 











Syracuse University 
FOUR COLLECES. 


Both Sexes. Elegant Bulldings. Expenses Moderate. 
SIXTY-FIVE PROFESSORS 
AND INSTRUCTORS. 

Nine Hundred Students. 


The College of Liberal Arts 


Offers Olassical, Latin-Scientific and Science 
Courses. The Library contains 47,000 volumes and 
9,000 pamphlets, inoteding 

Library. Astronomical Observatory, Museums and 
Laboratories, and Gymnasium thoroughly furnished 
for instraction. Physics department one of the best 
equipped in the Btate. 


The College of Fine Arts 


Has courses in Architecture, Painting and Music. 
They are taught in all of their branches as thorough- 
ly as at any school in America. The bailding occu- 
pied by this college was erected and furnished ata 
cost of halfa million dollars and contains one of the 
largest organs in the State. This college contains 
spe — Leavenworth-Wolfl engravings (12000 
sheets). 


The College of Medicine 


Givesa three years’ course of thorough graduated 
instruction. is school has an enviable reputation. 


The Coliege of Law 


will open Sept. 234, 1895, and will furnish thorough 
instruction by text books and lectures. Students 
have access to the courts and law libraries. 


ALL THE OLD FAVORITES, 
ALL THE NEW GEMS, 


—are found in— 


Imperial Songs, 
Pentecostal Hymns, 
The Finest of the Wheat, 
Living Hymns, 
Songs of the Soul, 
The Junior Hymnal. 


Samples sent on examination. 
Any book in the market at lowest price. 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Agent, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Educational. 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
79th year — Applications now received 
tor Fall Term, opening 
September 11, 1896, 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principa 


East Creenwich Academy. 


Founded 1802, Both sexes. On Nar neett Bay. 8 
heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve cumrees 
$200 a year. Sept. 10 rite for illustrated catalogue. 
PF. D, BLAKESLEB, D. D., Principal. 
Bast Greenwich, R. I. 


INSTRUCTION IN SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 


Prepare at home to become a Shorthand writer. We 
give lessons by mail which are very satisfactory, Trial 
lesson free. Bend 10 cents to cover postage and material. 
Taunton Business College, Taunton, Mass. Grorex W. 
Livesy, Principal. 





East Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


Spring Term opens March 12, 
Col ege Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal, Art 
anc Musical Courses. Military Tactics, Business College, 
with first-class instruction. Location unsurpassed. Easy 
of acoess by boat or by rail. Terms low. Send for Cata- 
logue. 





Lasell Seminary 
For Young Women, 


Auburndale, Mass., 

Suggests to parents seeking a good schoo! onnsiders 
tion of the following points in ite methods: 

lst. Ite special care of the health of growing giris. 

Resident physician supervising et and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good vartety and well cooked ; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, eto. 

$d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston's proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, | ding many speciali 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty 
Four ‘years’ course: /n some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly Kfe. Two stud- 
jes required, and two to be chosen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over or graduates of High 
Bchools. 

8d. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government ; limited nwaber (many 
dectined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habita, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Ite handiwork and other anusua!l departments. 

Pioneer schoo! in Scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Drese-Outting, Business Law for Women, Home 








Tuition in the University is so low and its incidental 
bills so few that the agg: h tudent 
who pay full tuition are less than incidentals alone 
in most institutions which offer free tuition. 





Sela for Catalogues. 
JAMES R. DAY, Chancetior, 
Syracuse,!N. Y. 


THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
"yf wabaak Avonce, Chicago, fit 
“ook aah Bo Waphiagton, 5 meet, Oct 
ts Oburch Brest, Horonto, San. 
sets tree’ Gorrespondense with employers is invit- 
ed. tration forms sent to teachers on application. 


wiesSanty insieding more than ttucey ber cont of the 
Public Bohol superfutendents New "Socland. have 
We bave filled positions at salaries aggregating mure 


$5,000,000.00 








JOS. E. KING, D. D., Fort Edward, N.Y. 


Regular expense for school year, 6500. 
Por illustrated catalogue address (mentioning Zion's 
HeRaLp), 
©. ©. BRAGDON, (Principal. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Per Year, Postage Prepaid, 82.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50, 


THE DATES Catewing the name of each subscriber 
indicate the year and month to which itis paid 

DISCONTINUANCES, — Papers are continued unti! 
there isa a — == , and until all arrear- 

es are as requ y law. 

sunSC RIBERS wishing to —- & paper, or change 
direction, should be wer cular to give the name 

of the post-office to which it has been sent and the 

one to which they wish it sent. 

REMITTANCES may be made by Money Order (post- 
office or express) kk Check or Draft. When neither 
of these can be procured, send money by Registered 


FOR ADVERTISERS it is own OF THR BEST MEDIUMS 
that can be employed for New Ewetanp. It has 
probably 80,000 ers in educa’ homes. Cards 
with advertising rates sent on application. 

Specimen Copies Free. 


All letters of Remittances, or relating to Renewals, 
iptions, and other Basiness Matters con- 
nected witi the paper, should be addressed to 





A. 8. WEED, Publisher; 36 Bromfield 8t.,Boston 
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Review of the Werk. 


Tuesday, July 9. 

— Eleven hundred manuscripts received by the 
New York Herald in response to the offer of 
$10,000 for the best novel. 

—<An electric car in East Liverpool, 0., be- 
comes unmanageable and jumps into a creek; 
one person killed and 18 hurt. 

— The British Parliament dissolved; the new 
Parliament to assemble Aug. 12. 

— Hot fighting in Cuba; the insurgents lose 
280 and the Spaniards 50 in one battle. 

—Mount Vesuvius erupte; crowds visit Na- 
ples to see the sight. 


Wednesday, July 10. 

— The sentence of Debs reduced from one year 
to six months. 

— Nantucket celebrates the centennial of her 
change of name from Sherburne. 

— Bishop Potter to remain in New York this 
summer and conduct mission work in the slums, 

— Wheat drops 5% cents per bushel in Chi- 
cago. 

— Hosts of Christian Endeavorers arrive in 
this city toattend the International Convention. 

— The N. Y. & N. E. road sold to the reorgani- 
zation committee for $5,000,000. 

— The new underground trolley line in New 
York city works successfully. 

—The National Education Association meets 
in Denver and the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion in Portland. 

— A train on the Grand Trunk in Canada tel- 
escoped; the cars filled with Catholic pilgrims; 
20 reported killed and 50 injured. 


Thursday, July 11. 

—Astable in Detroit takes fire, and seven 
persons asleep in it burned to death; 72 horses 
saved. 

— A floor of a pavilion gives way in Atlantic 
City; 40 people injured, some fatally. 

— Carpet weavers in Philadelphia strike. 

. Peru refuses the demand of Bolivia to sa- 
lute the latter’s flag. 

— An estimated arrival of 25,000 Christian En- 
deavorers. 

— Severe earthquakes in Russia in the Caspian 
and Ural districts. 

— The Cornel! College crew out-rowed by the 
Cambridge crew at the Henley regattain Eng- 
land, 

—Broker Z, T. Lewis, of Ansonia, Ohio, floats 
$200,000 worth of bogus bonds and flees to Cana- 
da. 

— Death of David A. Daboll, publisher of the 
“‘ New Engiand Almanac and Farmer’s Friend,” 
at Centre Groton, Conn., at the age of 82. 


Friday, July 12. 

— The Peary relief expedition sails to Green- 
land. 

— The Cuban insurgent army said to number 
25,000 men. 

—The Nicaragua Canal Commission on its 
way home. 

— The Christian Endeavor meetings crowded. 

— Death, at Dansville, N. Y.,of Dr. James C. 
Jackson, founder of the Jackson Sanitarium, at 
the age of 85. 

Saturday, July 13. 

~ Forest fires raging in Michigan; the town 
of Wallin destroyed. 

— Ouban planters terrorized by guerilla 
bands. 

— Fully 50,000 Endeavorers in this city; the 
meetings thronged; no abatement of the enthu- 
siasm; the World’s C, E. Union formed. . 

— Alabama coal mine operators form a pool 
with a capital of $20,000,000. 

— Sir W. V.and Lady Harcourt pelted with 
clods and refuse by political opponents during 
an election at Derby, Eng. 

—The Japanese in Formosa attacked by a 
force of Chinamen; the latter defeated witha 
loss of 200 men. 

— Communication by telephone opened be- 
tween London and Dublin. 

Monday, July 15. 


— Decided Liberal losses in the English elec- 
tions; Sir W. V. Harcourt defeated at Derby. 


— Two hundred armed Colombians land in 
Cuba to aid the insurgents. 


—A cyclone on Saturday causes death and 








reck in New J and Island; 5 lives 
lost at Oherry Hill, N, ‘J. one Killed af Wood 
haven, L. 1., many injured in both places; both 
towns partially destroyed. / 


— President Dole of Hawaii celebrates the 
Fourth of July by releasing 45 rebels and re- 
ducing the terms of imprisonment of others. 


_ Gunter services in this city held very 
largely by the Christian Endeavorers. 

— Manchester’s 250th anniversary begun with 
commemorative exercises. 


— The Swiss President to arbitrate the bound- 
ary dispute between Brazil and France. 


— Three thousand West Virginia miners go 
on strike. 


-~ Messrs. Brown and Ross, 
murder of Wille on July 4 in Bas 
quitted and discharged. 


with the 
Boston, ac- 








Hot weather proves depressing to those whose blood 
is poor, Such people should enrich their blood with 
Hood's Sarsaparilis. 








THE OoONFERENCES, 
[Continued from Page 13. 





and Mrs, Seerley yg ae wens x a - 
mary departimen cred ue for 
pee ee Sot in the front ranks of 
jpringfield schools of all denominations. July 7 
= Bremanton npooce ! ; 4 a poomsyan best 
—s on on. one 
tized. ° Chas. Tilton and family are at ae. 
bury Grove, an pr oom for four weeks’ vacation. 
Mr. Tilton has been invited to deliver his ad- 
dress on “ Amusements,” in Old Trinity Church, 
Washington, D. C. 


St. Luke’s. — Rev. W. G. Richardson takes the 
entire month of August for vacation at Sea 
Rivers, Marshfield. , 

Trinity. — The supplies for the last four Sab- 

e been: De E. R, Thorndike, Prof. 
William North ‘Rice, Kev. C. E. Robertson, of 
Dalton, and Rev. Wallace MacMullen. Dr, 
Tuckley will be abroad two more Sabbaths. 


Westfield. — On July 7, Rev. L. H. Dorchester 
received 2 from probation, 2 on probation, and 8 
y ter. Vacation not determ ; will be 
taken in August if at all. 


Conway. — June 7, 5 were taken into full con- 
nection, 20n probation, and 3 were baptized. 
Rev. J. A. Day is a State officer of the I. O. G. T., 
and Ss giving considerable vacation time to this 
work, 


South Hadley Falls. — Rev. J. H. Stubbs and 
wife have four weeks’ vacation, and are spend- 
ing it in New Hampshire and Maine, Rev. 
F. L. Sibley, local preacher, of Chicopee, sup- 
plied, July 4, in the evening, and is to doso 
again the morning of July 21. 


Warren. — July 7 was an unusually interest- 
ing day with this church. Two ns were 
caret 3 were received by letter, and 33 were 
taken into full connection from probation, the 
result of last winter’s revival, under the labors 
of Rev. H. B. King, to whom the present pastor, 
Rev. A. R, Nichols, enerously gives all the 
credit for this work, At the communion serv- 
ice several entire families were together at the 
altar for the first time. The pastor spoke to the 
incoming members on their privileges and ob- 
ligations. 


Holyoke Highlands. — July 7,2 were received 
by letter. Rev. B. F. ~vn ay A supplied for the 
iding elder at Blandford, Russell and Ches- 

r on June 23, 


Monson.—One young man was received on pro- 
bation. July 7. Inthe evening the church was 
beautifully decorated with flags and bunting. 
The pastor preached a sermon ere to the 
Fourth ot July season on ‘“‘ The American Flag, 
ite History and Meaning.” The choir sang pa- 
triotic songs. bag Mi A. R, men were present. 
Rev. W. H. Marble takes his vacation of three 
weeks at Laurel Park, Chautauqua, and at his 
mother’s home in West Gardner. 


Helyehe, First Lane " ¥ Ww. 8. oe 
and family are occupy parsonage. r. 
Fritch has been suppiting. the pulpit. Mrs.W. E. 
Knox, the tor’s wife, is spending the sum- 
mer at her father’s home in Suffield, Conn. Re- 
from Pastor Knox says he is naging a de- 
ightful time in Germany. D. F. G. 








To cure diphtheria use Minard’s Liniment freely on 
the throat, spread on brown paver: uta nful in 


a gill of water, le the t t often, and take one- 
BAT tosspoouhy ine wth poonful of mol , every 
eight hours. 











The Atlanta Exposition. 


HE coming great Cotton States and Inter- 
national Exposition, which will be held for 
four months at Atlanta, commencing in Septem- 
ber and closing the last of December, is not 
attracting the attention that it deserves; and 
the press committee needs to realize that it is 
through them that the public is to learn that it 
is to excel the Philadelphia Centennial in every 
particular. The Southern et the only 
road entering the Exposition ageeee ,» and con- 
sequently t only line bringing passengers 
from all parts of the world into the gates of 
Atlanta and into the grounds of the Exposition 
performing the best service and affording liberal 
rates, has issued a superb circular written in 
thirteen different lan . This road, now 
become famous because of its fine service, quick 
transit;and beautiful scenery, is fully Mipped 
for meeting the extraordinary demand to be 
made upon it when the Exposition opens and 
durin continuance. From Washington, the 
capital, through historic by mony through and 
over the great ranges of the Blue Ridge and the 
Great Smokies, by the lovely, rolling French 
River through the picturesque part of 
Georgia, to the beautiful city of Atlanta, no road 
offers equal attractions. Ali roads lead to Rome, 
and the Southern ney leads directly to 
Atlanta. See that your tickets read via the 
Southern Railway. 





New Hampshire Conference Seminary and 
Female College. 


HE closing of the school year at the New 
Hampshire Conference Seminary was one 

of extraordinary interest because the institution 
celebrated its semi-centennial anniversary, and 
many distinguished visitors were present. The 
New Hampshire Conference is to be congratu- 
lated upon having centrally 1@cated in the State 
an educational institution second to none of its 
kind in the country. With its beauty of situa- 
tion, large and convenient buildings (though 
now they are too small), strong and harmonious 
faculty, and a moral tone that is uplifting, this 
Seminary must be, as it hax been, a fountain of 
moral, intellectual and physical purity, and the 


oun; trained 
ar ce * ere become broad and 


It was the good fortune of the Conference to 





look in upon the classes while the school was 
and not simply to attend a few exam- 
This was made at a time 

when neither teachers nor scholars knew w 
were coming, and it was the unanimous verdict 
of the committee that, without exception, all 
ton in a most 


5 


instructors are especially ada to their posi- 
tions, and we are nots to learn that 
students from Tilton rank wes the first in the 
colleges and universities to which they go. It 
is clearly understood that the uate from the 
New Hampshire Conference , in the 

course, easily meets first 
year’s demands in college. The department of 
mathematics is well man and most efficient 


work is accomplished. Of course, the time be- 
ing limited, we could not investigate, as thor- 
pughly as we desired, the department of science; 

we saw enough of it to impress our minds 
with the fact t all that is lacking to make 
this department first class in every respect is 
t la yt ee 5 BB 
en quite well equ , but a few 
omen es A providing more room, more 
instruments, etc., would prove a great blessing 
to this ment, 

‘V'he same might be said of the d ment of 
music. This isin the hands of teachers of fine 
abilities, but the work has to be done in rooms 
scattered all over the building. It isa shame 
that our Seminary, with such 
ties to accomplish such things, must be 
thus cramped for want of room. If an addition 
of one hundred feet could be made to this 
beautiful building, and music and other vepart- 
ments provided for, it would materially increase 
the income of the institution, and, centrally lo- 
cated as it ie, make Tilton the best musical con- 
serva north of Boston. Will not some rich 
Methodist awake to the imperative needs of our 
school and help us out ? Excellent work is be- 
ing done as it is. There are instances of stu- 
dents, who at the recital Wednesday evening 
— so charmingly, whose voices have been 

e 


iden opportunt- 


over entirely since coming to the Semi- 


Those who competed for prizes in declamation 
gave evidence of the thoroughness of the work 
done in the department of elocution. Though 
all who took part in the Commencement exer- 
cises had been exhausted by the strain of semi- 
centennial week and the day was one of excess- 
ive heat, they all did themselves credit, showing 
+ the work in English had not been neglect- 


On the whole, the committee found the work 
of the class-room performed in the most pains- 
taking and thorough manner, and evidence on 
all hands of a deep sympathy and interest be- 
tween instructor and student. There are to be 
some — - the faculty, but none that will 


What impressed the committee most was the 
social and religious atmosphere of the school. 
There was manifested toward strangers as they 
came into the institution a spirit of Christian 
courtesy that was very noticeable. Evidently 
the effort on the part of President Durrell and 
his good wife, who is the efficient 
bas mn to make this school a Ch 
for the students. Upon the evening of our ar- 
are pep vot — conduc! gh dy 
mee’ o y or fifty you: e. stu- 
dente of the Seminary. The dfecipline’ ts ood. 
There were doubtless some irregularities at the 
close of the term this year because of the special 
semi-centennial exercises and the presence of 
so many frisky alumni and the fact that the 
teachers were engaged in other duties, never- 
theless the order was all that could be expected 
under the circumstances. 

Interesting features of the closing days were: 
the admirable discourse by President Warren; 
the masterly address by Bishop Newman; the 
serni-centennial exercises, in which ay | ad- 

resses were made resenting the differ- 
4 administrations o 


the institution in 
t past —reminiscences by Rev. N. P. 
Philbrook (first he enter the school) ; 
-7-y —e at ° 3 “> A -., ons 
} , D. D., reported rs. M. D. R. 
Baker, Tilton, N. #1; Rev. J. HE. Latimer, D. D., 
by Miss H. J. Cook, Boston, Mass.; Rev. 0.8. 
Harrington, D. D., by Mrs. G. J. Judkins, Bristol, 
N. H.; Rev. H. L.’Lammis and Rev. 0. W. Cush 
ing, by Mrs. H. P. rt = Mg as =o" Mass.; Rev. 
L. D. Barrows and . J. Judkins, by Hon. 
A. 8. Batchellor, Littleton, N. H.; -Rev. J. B. 
Robinson, by Rev. W. P. Odell, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Rev. 8. B. Quimby, by Rev. J. D. LeGro, Bris- 
tol, N. H.; Rev. D.C. Knowles, D. D., by Rev. B. L. 
Bradford, Boxford 05 . J. M. Darrell 
by L. I. Holway, St. Albans, Me. The alumni 
banquet, with the witty speeches, was an affair 
of much interest and enjoyment. 
New Hampshire Conference Seminary is pros- 
ee: Already more applications for rooms 
ve nm made than at the same time last year. 
The institution is all it can be with the present 
facilit for work. The committee were im- 
ressed with the pressing demand for more 
uildings. The trustees and faculty have been 


ress 
ee beast 


em greatly because of the lack of room 
to carry on the work of the various departments. 
They have been compelled to use the societ 


rooms for music and art departments, and th 
has been an embarrassment for both faculty and 
students. If the alumni, who shouted so loudly 
for the societies, and thought their rooms should 
not be used, would raise a few thousand dollars 
for a new building, the difficulty would be obvi- 
ated. As it is, is no way to carry on the 
work without these rooms. e think the stu- 
dents comprehend the situation and will cheer- 
— eocemneaite the trustees anes faculty in 

emergency. e sincerely pray that the way 
May speedily open for matestel calen ment. 

he committee desire to express their si 


es 
<<<, 
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Luncheon Muffins * # 
(Miss Parloa’s recipe) * 


made with 


are just the 
thing for 
Lunch Parties. 
Cleveland's, the best that money can buy. 
x Our cook book tells you how to make 
them. Aco cnniled free on receipt 
of stamp and address. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 
8: Fulton St., New York, 
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The 
“NEW FRANKLIN” 
Typewriter. 





A Writing Machine is almost indispensable 
with a professional man. You can secure the 
‘* NEW FRANKLIN ” for $75.00, 
which is 25 per cent. less than that asked 
for theother standard machines. Send for 
sample of work or allow us to send you a 
“ NEW FRANKLIN " on a few days approval. 

Machines rented and sold on easy payments. 

Prof. L. C, Elson says, “The ‘ FRANKLIN’ 
Machine which I purchased of you has done all 
that you claimed for it and more, after six 
months’ work upon it [ find it indispensable.” 


Cutter Tower Co., 
Typewriter Dept. 
GENERAL AGENTS FoR New ENGLAND. 


12 A Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Current _ Quarterly 
History sm. 
THE Xtrmesce MAGAZINE 


Presenting quarterly an authoritative histor- 
ical review of current events. ‘ 

In magazine form, yet well digested and care- 
fully arranged for reference use.) 


DAILY, WEEKLY and Mowraty publica- 
tions are desirable as a means of keeping 
people informed on current topics to the 
extent of what can be earried in te memory, 
but every one has felt their utter useless- 
ness for reference purposes. Furthermore 
m necessity, the information supplied 
is practically without classification, and 
in such small fragments that the thread 
of any important event can scarcely be 
followed with accuracy or sati ti ’ 
asis spear the case, it extends over any 
considerable length of time. 


Nothing is Overlooked 


By the editors of CURRENT HisTory, and nothin 
need be overlooked by the subscriber,as a copi- 
ous index, supplied with the last quarter, but 
covering the entire year, places everything, 
even though of minor importance, within reac 
ata moment’s notice. 

Do these facts interest you? Could you, if 
called upon, give a comprehensive review of the 
Yellow War, its causes, etc.? Of the Bering Sea 

uestion? Of the Hawaiian matter? Of the 

uropean Situation ? etc. 

Would you know where to look for concise in- 
formation afid reviews upon these matters and 
others of less importance ? 

CURRENT HisTorY covers the entire field of 
recent occurrences. 


ages and circulars Free. 
SAMPLE Bony (of our selection) 10 cts. 


GARRETSON, COX & CO., Publishers, 
Agents Wanted. Buffalo, N. Y, 
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gratitude to President and Mrs. Durrell, the 
members of the faculty, and the students also, 
for the kindnesses shown them while their 
guests, and to ex the wish and prayer that 
the magnificent success of the past years may be 
continued throughout the year to come. 


C. W, RowLey, 

Mrs. C. w. ROWLEY, | 
G. N. Dorr, \ 
E, 8. TASKER, | 
H. D. Deerz, J 


Com. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 
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Baki 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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never ma day delinquent. 
Sums 











These seocuri- 
ties have stood 
the test of man, 
years an 


bee 
emall as $100 receiv Business 
lished in 1874. Paid up capital of Company, 
$268,600. letter or postal card requesting 


Bvg""s solinStON LAND 
(OR? O., ST. PAUL 
p-+-4} GA oe uameork.” 


' ”~ EN weantd for Merchant Trade. = 
‘ eliv- 
er + ag Samples free. No 


eries or collections, 8 © or exclusive. Address, 
Manufacturers, 3941 Market 8t., Philadelphia. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


Tuomas W. Siutoway, Church Architect, No. 10 Park 
8q., Room 8. Opp. Prov. R. R. Station. 


Mr. Sillo s long practice in remode! churches 
enables him e save and utilise all the valuable per 


a building preferable 





much greater cost. He continue 

asa ‘and tenders his services to committees who 
would practice economy, and where the means are lim- 
ited. A visit to the and an opin- 


gE 





and advice given, on receipt of a letter so requeat- . 
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